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LIFE    AND    LABORS    OF    ORSON    PRATT. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Having  traced  the  ancestral  pedigree 
from  Thomas  Pratt  of  Baldock,  England, 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  Lieutenant 
William  Pratt,  the  first  Pratt  settler  of 
America,  and  from  the  latter,  following 
the  genealogical  chain  down  to  Orson 
Pratt,  Sen.,  of  the  tenth  generation,  we 
will  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and 
labors. 

As  stated  in  his  genealogy,  he  was  born 
September  19th,  181 1,  in  Hartford,  Wash- 
ington County,  New  York.  His  parents, 
Jared  and  Charity  Pratt,  were  numbered 
among  the  poor  of  the  world.  To  pro- 
cure the  comforts  of  life,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  laboring  for  the  rich.  At 
times,  bright  prospects  of  wealth  seemed 
to  be  open  before  them;  but  a  succession 
of  misfortunes  kept  them  down  in  the  low 
vales  of  poverty.  The  only  occupation 
followed  by  his  father  was  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  To  this  laborious  method  of 
procuring  a  living  he  was  unaccustomed 
in  his  youthful  days.  Being  the  oldest 
among  eleven  children,  his  father,  Obadi- 
ah,  made  him,  in  early  life,  a  weaver  for 
the  family.  But  hand  looms  were  soon 
dispensed  with,  and  steam  power  substi- 
tuted, to  supply  clothing  for  man.  Weav- 
ers, therefore,  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  however  inexperienced,  were 
obliged  to  adopt  some  other  business  to 
sustain  themselves  and  families.  Under 
these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  his 
father,  by  hard  labor  for  others,  earned 
the  scanty  means  of  subsistance. 

His  brothers,  when  young,  were  sent 
from  home  to  labor  at  farming  in  the 
service  of  others;  after  which  they  looked 


after  their  own  welfare  and  education; 
living  sometimes  in  one  place,  and  then 
in  another,  without  the  advantages  of  pa- 
rental instruction  at  a  time  when  they 
most  needed  it.  While  blessed  with  the 
privilege  of  living  at  home,  they  were 
diligently  taught  in  every  principle  of 
morality  and  honesty;  for  although  his 
parents  had  no  faith  in  the  modern  sec- 
tarian principles  of  Christianity,  yet  they 
looked  upon  the  history  of  ancient  Chris- 
tianity, as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  as 
something  most  sacred  and  worth  pos- 
sessing. These  Bible  doctrines  they 
diligently  instilled  into  the  minds  of  their 
children,  so  far  as  they  understood  them, 
and  often  expressed  themselves  as  de- 
sirous of  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  if  it  could  be  found  on  earth. 

Among  his  historical  scraps,  we  find 
the  following  written  by  Orson  Pratt  him- 
self, he  says:  "When  I  was  about  three 
or  four  years  old,  my  parents  removed 
from  Hartford  to  New  Lebanon,  Colum- 
bia County,  New  York,  where  I  was  sent 
to  school  for  several  months,  each  year, 
until  the  spring  of  1822.  During  this  in- 
terval I  often  had  many  serious  impres- 
sions in  regard  to  God  and  a  future  state. 
And  being  very  young,  my  parents  in- 
structed me  to  read  the  Bible,  which  •  I 
often  did,  with  much  interest,  asking  a 
great  variety  of  questions,  concerning 
what  I  found  written.  It  was  seldom 
that  I  attended  any  religious  meetings,  as 
my  parents  had  not  much  faith  in  them, 
and  were  never  so  unfortunate  as  to  unite 
themselves  with  any  of  the  religious  sects. 
"In  the  spring  of  1822,  being  in  my 
eleventh  year,  I  went  to  live  with  a  far- 
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mer  whose  name  was  Justin  Jones;  this  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  my  parents'  home. 
I  continued  at  this  place  until  the  autumn 
of  1823.     The  preceding  winter,   I  also 
went  to  school.     I  next  engaged  to  labor 
at  farming  for  Mr.   Church,  at  Canaan, 
Four  Corners,    Columbia  County,    New 
York,   and    continued   with    him    about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  months;  three  or 
four  of  which  I  went  to  school,  and  be- 
came quite  familiar  with  all  the  rules  in 
Daboll's    arithmetic.     In    the   spring    of 
1825,  I  accompanied  my  oldest  brother  to 
Hurlgate,  Long  Island,  about  six  miles 
from   New  York   city.     Here  I  engaged 
myself  for  one  year  to  Mr.  Greenock,  a 
farmer,  three  months  of  which  I  went  to 
school,  and  studied  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping.    In   the  spring  of  1826,   I  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Greenock  to  a  large 
cabinet  making  establishment    in    New 
York  city,  where  I   intended  to  remain 
until  of  age;    but  after  tarrying  a    few 
months,  I  was  taken  violently   sick  and 
brought  very  low,  so  that  my  recovery, 
for  some  time,  was  considered  doubtful. 
When  my  strength  permitted,  I  went  into 
the  country,   to   Hurlgate,    and    tarried 
with  my  brother  Anson,  until  the  spring 
of   1827,    when  I   returned    to    Canaan, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 
of  New  York  city,   and  engaged  myself 
to  labor  for  seven  months  on  a  farm  for 
Mr.  Noise;  at  the  expiration  of  which   I 
accompanied  my  brother  Parley  and  Nel- 
son Pratt  to  Lorain  County,  Ohio.     We 
performed  the  journey  by  canal  boat  from 
Albany     to     Buffalo,     and    thence    by 
schooner  up  Lake  Erie.     I  boarded  with 
Mr.  Redington  during    the    winter    and 
went  to  school. 

"In  the  spring  of  1828,  I  started  east  in 
search  of  employment,  came  to  the 
village  of  Chagrin,  now  called  Willough- 
by,  Ohio,  where  I  labored  a  few  months 
at  a  hotel;  the  most  of  my  time  being 
occupied  at  farming.  I  also  labored  a 
few  months  at  farming  for  Mr.  Norris,  a 
few  miles  east  of  Pains  ville.  In  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  I  performed  a  lengthy  journey 
of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  to 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  where  I  labored 
a  short  time;  and  then  took  a  steam- 
boat for  New  York  city,  and  thence  to 


Long  Island,  and  resided  during  the  win- 
ter with  my  brother  Anson." 

"In  the  spring  of  1829,  I  again  returned 
to  Canaan,  and  commenced  farming  for 
Mr.  Haight.  The  following  winter  I 
spent  four  months  at  a  boarding  school  or 
academy,  during  which  I  made  myself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  geography, 
grammar,  and  surveying." 

"In  the  spring  of  1830,  I  engaged  myself 
to  Mr.  Joshua  Lord, with  whom  I  tarried 
and  labored  on  a  farm.until  the  following 
October.  This  was  in  Canaan,  only  one 
or  two  miles  from  the  old  homestead  of 
my  grandfather,  Obadiah  Pratt. 

' '  From  the  age  of  ten  to  nineteen  I  saw 
much  of  the  world,  and  was  tossed  about 
without  any  permanent  abiding  place; 
but  through  the  grace  of  God,  I  was 
kept  from  many  of  the  evils  to  which 
young  people  are  exposed.  The  early  im- 
pressions of  morality  and  religion,  instilled 
into  my  mind  by  my  parents,  always  re- 
mained with  me;  and  I  often  felt  a  great 
anxiety  to  be  prepared  for  a  future  state; 
but  never  commenced,  in  real  earnest,  to 
seek  after  the  Lord,  until  the  antumn  of 
1829.  I  then  began  to  pray  very  fervently, 
repenting  of  every  sin.  In  the  silent 
shades  of  night,  while  others  were  slum- 
bering upon  their  pillows,  I  often  retired 
to  some  secret  place  in  the  lonely  fields 
or  solitary  wilderness,  and  bowed  before 
the  Lord,  and  prayed  for  hours  with  a 
broken  heart  and  contrite  spirit;  this  was 
my  comfort  and  delight.  The  greatest 
desire  of  my  heart  was  for  the  Lord  to 
manifest  His  will  concerning  me.  I  con- 
tinued to  pray  in  this  fervent  manner  un- 
til September  1830,  at  which  time  two 
Elders  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  came  into  the  neigh- 
borhoood,  one  of  whom  was  my  brother 
Parley.  They  held  several  meetings 
which  I  attended. 

"Being  convinced  of  the  divine  au- 
thenticity of  the  doctrine  they  taught,  I 
was  baptized  by  my  brother  Parley, 
September  19th,  1830.  This  was  my  an- 
niversary birthday,  being  nineteen  years 
old.  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  coun- 
try who  received  and  obeyed  the  mes- 
sage. Shortly  after  my  baptism  the  Elders 
left. 
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"In  October,  1830,  I  traveled  west- 
ward over  two  hundred  miles  to  see 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet.  I  found  him 
in  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  New  *York, 
residing  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Whitmer.  I 
soon  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
this  good  man,  and  also  with  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  By  my 
request,  on  the  Fourth  of  November,  the 
Prophet  Joseph  inquired  of  the  Lord  for 
me,  and  received  the  following  revelation 
published  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
Sec.  LVI.     [O/d edition.'] 

"My  son  Orson,  hearken  and  hear  and 
behold  what  I,  the  Lord  God,  shall  say 
unto  you,  even  Jesus  Christ  your  Re- 
deemer; the  light  and  the  life  of  the 
world;  a  light  which  shineth  in  darkness 
and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not; 
who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
own  life,  that  as  many  as  would  believe 
might  become  the  sons  of  God,  wherefore 
you  are  my  son,  and  blessed  are  you  be- 
cause you  have  believed ;  and  more  blessed 
are  you  because  you  are  called  of  me  to 
preach  my  Gospel,  to  lift  up  your  voice  as 
with  the  sound  of  a  trump,  both  long  and 
loud,  and  cry  repentance  unto  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation,  preparing  the 
way  of  the  Lord  for  his  second  coming:  for 
behold,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the 
time  is  soon  at  hand,  that  I  shall  come  in 
a  cloud  with  power  and  great  glory,  and 
it  shali  be  a  great  day  at  the  time  of  my 
coming,    for  all  nations    shall    tremble. 

"But  before  that  great  day  shall  come, 
the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon 
be  turned  into  blood,  and  the  stars  shall 
refuse  their  shining,  and  some  shall  fall, 
and  great  destructions  await  the  wicked: 
wherefore  lift  up  your  voice  and  spare 
not,  for  the  Lord  God  hath  spoken; 
therefore  prophesy,  and  it  shall  be  given 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  if 
you  are  faithful,  behold,  I  am  with  you 
until  I  come:  and  verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  I  come  quickly.  I  am  your  Lord 
and  your  Redeemer,  Even  so.  Amen.'" 

"On  the  First  day  of  December,  1830, 
I  was  confirmed  and  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  I  was  ordained  an 
Elder  under  the  hands  of  the  Prophet. 
My  first  mission  was  to  Colesville, 
Broome  County,   New    York,    where    I 


commenced  to  open  my  mouth  in  public 
meetings,  and  teach  the  things  of  God, 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  me  utterance. 
The  same  month  I  returned  from  Coles- 
ville to  Fayette  with  Hyrum  Smith. 

"On  the  Second  of  January,  1831,  I  at- 
tended a  conference  at  the  house  of 
Father  Whitmer;  and  soon  after  Elder 
Samuel  H.  Smith  and  myself  commenced 
laboring  for  one  of  the  Saints,  by  the 
name  of  Joseph  Coe,  to  assist  him  in 
making  preparations  to  remove  to  Ohio 
according  to  the  revelation  given  at  the 
conference  on  the  Second  of  January. 
And  in  a  few  weeks,  Elder  Samuel  H. 
Smith  and  myself  started  on  foot  for 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles,  to  which  place  Joseph,, 
the  Prophet,  had  just  previously  moved. 

"During  the  spring  of  1831,  I  traveled 
on  a  short  mission  of  about  one  month 
with  Lyman  Wight,  going  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Kirtland,  preaching 
the  Gospel  wherever  we  were  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth;  after  which  I  united  in 
the  ministry  with  my  brother  Parley  and 
preached  some  in  Rome  and  also  in. 
Thompson,  where  the  Saints  from  Coles- 
ville were  temporarily  located;  in  the 
latter  place  I  tarried  some  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  labored  with  my  hands. 

"In  June  a  revelation  was  given  com- 
manding many  Elders  to  travel  two  by 
two  from  Ohio  to  the  western  boundaries 
of  Missouri,  among  whom  my  brother 
Parley  and  myself  were  called  by  name,, 
and  commanded  to  travel  togetherv  On 
our  way,  we  held  about  fifty  meetings, 
and  baptized  five  in  Peru,  Delaware 
Co.,  Ohio,  and  six  in  Vermillion  Co.,  Ills. 

"About  the  last  of  August  I  arrived  in 
Jackson  County,  Missouri;  the  next  day  I 
was  taken  with  the  chills  and  fever  which 
confined    me    to  my  bed  a  few  weeks. 

"About  the  first  of  October,  though 
still  weak  and  feeble,  I  started  on  foot  for 
Ohio,  in  company  with  Asa  Dodds, 
preaching  by  the  way,  as  commanded  of 
the  Lord  through  the  Prophet.  "Brother 
Dodds  stopped  in  Indiana,  but  I  con- 
tinued my  journey,  although  suffering 
much  from  the  ague.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  I  arrived  in  Hiram,  where 
the  Prophet  then  resided." 
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There  was  a  time  when  spiders  were 
regarded  as  a  division  of  the  great  insect 
family,  and  although  naturalists  have 
learned  the  error  and  now  consider  spiders 
as  a  distinct  class,  the  little  creatures  are 
still  called  insects  by  the  less  observing 
ones  among  us.  To  inform  ourselves 
upon  this  subject  let 
us  capture  a  spider, 
and  note  some  of  its 
general  anatomical 
features. 

Figure  i  is  a  sketch 
of  a  common  house 
spider.  The  central 
part  of  its  structure, 
the  body  proper,  is 
seen  to  consist  of  two 
distinct  portions;  the 
head  and  chest  together  form  the  for- 
ward division,  to  which  the  name  Cephalo- 
thorax  has  been  given;  the  abdomen 
constitutes  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bodv.     An  insect,  it  will  be  remembered, 


possesses  three  clearly  defined  bodily 
sections,  the  head,  the  thorax  or  chest, 
and  the  abdomen,  being  each  separate. 
Here  then  is  one  fundamental  difference 
in  structure  between  spiders  and  true  in- 
sects. As  a  further  distinction  note  that 
the  spider  possesses  eight  legs,  while  in- 
sects in  the  adult  state  have  never  more 


than  six  legs.  And  again,  spiders  are 
devoid  of  antennae,  those  wonderful 
organs  of  an  unknown  sense,  which 
form  a  constant  feature  of  insect  anatomy. 
Spiders  do  not  undergo  the  meta- 
morphoses or  life  changes  through  stages 
of  larva  and  pupa  to  imago,  which 
form  the  natural  course  of  insect  exist- 
ence. 

Spiders  as  a  class  are  noted  for  their 
skill  in  spinning,  indeed  man  has  learned 
many  a  lesson  in  the  production  of  textile 
fabrics  from  these  humble  and  unpreten- 
tious spinners.  Some  spiders  construct 
webs  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  in- 
sects, upon  which  they  feed.  These 
webs  are  spun  from  fine  threads  and  are 
of  varied  forms. 

Figure  2  represents  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  webs,  it  is  that  of  the  geometrical 
spider;  the  creature  is  so  named  from  the 
regular  and  symmetrical  construction  of 
its  home.  How  carefully  the  threads  are 
arranged,  and  how  securely  they  are 
fastened  I  doubt  if  any  mas- 
ter builder  among  men  ever 
constructed  mansion  or  bridge 
more  perfect  in  its  sphere  of 
utility  than  is  the  spider's  web  to 
its  purpose. 

The  substance  of  which  the 
web  is  made  is  a  kind  of  silk; 
in  chemical  composition  and 
general  properties  it  is  very 
similar  to  the  cocoon  of  the  silk- 
worm. This  substance  is  se- 
creted, as  a  gummy  liquid,  within  the 
spinning  apparatus,  which  is  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  spider's  abdomen.  As  the 
thread  is  drawn  from  the  reservoir,  it 
dries  and  hardens.  To  the  unaided  eye 
the  thread  appears  to  consist  of  a  single 
fibre;  the  microscope,  however,  shows  it 
to  be  composed  of  four  or  six  separate 
threads,  and  each  of  these  is  composed 
of  a  thousatid  still  finer  fibres,  so  that  a 
thread  of  the  finished  web  is  in  reality  a 
twisted  cable,  of  four  or  six  main  strands, 
and  of  near  five  thousand  ultimate  fibres. 
With  the  help  of  the  microscope  we  may 
see  that  each  of  these  finest  threadlets 
issues  from  a  separate  orifice  in  the 
spider's    spinneret.      A    scientific    man 
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named  Reaumur  calculated  that  a  thou- 
sand of  the  holes  from  which  the  threads 
issue,  would  occupy  no  more  space  than 
is  covered  by  the  point  of  a  pin.  The 
threads  themselves  are  so  minute  that 
Leowenhoeck  calculated  that  four  millions 
of  them  would  be  required  to  form  a 
thread  as  large  as  a  hair  of  his  beard.  The 
many  fibres  of  the  thread  are  best  seen  at 
the  points  of  at- 
tachment on  sup- 
porting objects. 
'The  sketch  (fig. 
3)  shows  such 
a  termination,  the 
threadlets  being 
spread  out  at  the 
upper  part  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of 
disc.  Fig.  4  shows 
the  spinnerets 
of  a  spider  very 
highly  magnified, 
and  the  web- 
making  material 
issuing  in  numerous  streams.  In  the  air 
these  lines  of  fluid  harden  to  threads.  The 
spider's  claws  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
web  making.  In  figure  5  are  sketched 
three  forms  of  claws,  all  of  them  resem- 
bling combs.  With  these  the  creature 
straightens,  arranges  and  twists  the 
threads  as  the  web  grows. 

The  silk  may  be  spun  and  reeled  from 
the  living  spider.     An  American  observer 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 

describes  his  success  with  a  spider  from 
the  Southern  States.  By  placing  one  of 
the  creatures  in  a  frame  of  pasteboard, 
and  drawing  the  thread,  he  obtained  from 
it  a  thousand  yards  of  silk,  and  from 
another  over  two  miles  were  reeled.  The 
experimenter  tested  the  strength  of 
the    fibre,     and    found     that     a    single 


thread  sustained  a  weight  of  over  fifty 
grains. 

One  kind  of  garden  spider,  the  com- 
mon Epeira  {Epeira  vulgaris)  is  shown 
in  figure  6.  This  creature  shows  curious 
markings  upon  its  back.  In  temperate 
climes  these  figures  are  dull  in  color,  but 
among  tropical  spiders  of  this  family  they 
are  often  of  brilliant  hue.  Some  of  the 
webs  of  Epeiridae  are  of 
enormous  size,  and  most 
of  them  are  strikingly 
symmetrical  in  form  and 
beautiful  in  texture. 

The  webs  of   different 
spiders   vary     greatly    in 
shape.     The  house  spider 
(figure  1)  spins  in  corners; 
the  web  being  usually   of         FiS-  6- 
a  triangular  shape,  and  of  close   fabric. 
When  suspended   it  looks  not  unlike  a 
miniature  hammock  of  fine  silk.      Cross- 
ing from   side    to   side  above  the  web 
are  a  number  of  threads,  so  arranged 
that  flies  endeavoring   to  pass   between 
them    are    sure  to     become    entangled 
and    to    fall    upon    the    web     beneath 
The  house  spider  usually  builds  a  por 
tion  of   the  web    behind    some  object 
such  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  thus  pro 
viding  a  place  of  concealment.      In  the 
absence  of  such 
an     object     the 
little  worker  con- 
structs a  funnel- 
shaped  den,     in 
which  she  lies  in 
wait,    and  from 
which  she  sallies 
forth     whenever 
the    shaking    of 
the    lines    gives 
information  that 
a  victim  is  in  the 
net.      As   is  the 
custom   of  most 
spiders,   she  does  not  devour  the  solid 
parts   of  her    prey,    merely  sucking  the 
juices  from  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
insect,  and  throwing  the  dried  carcase 
aside. 

Several  species  of  field  spiders  abound 
in  Utah;  some  of  them  live  under  large 
stones  or  other  loose  objects;  there  they 
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construct  a  conical  nest,  from  which  a 
tunnel  leads  to  a  fine  spun  web,  ex- 
panded on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
One  of  the  finest  of  full  spiders  of  this 
class  is  the  wolf  spider,  (figure  7),  which 
sometimes  attains  such  a  size  that  a 
single  specimen  with  legs  extended  will 
cover  an  area  of  four  or  five  inches  cir- 
cumference.    An  allied  species  includes 


Fig.  8. 
the  common  hunting  spider,  an  outline 
of  which  is  given  in  figure  8.  This  par- 
ticular sketch  was  taken  from  a  Euro- 
pean specimen  {Dolomedes  mirabilis). 
This  spider  here  referred  to  produces  but 
little  silk;  just  enough  to  form  a  case  for 
the  eggs,  and  a  female  of  the  species  may 
often  be  seen  carrying  a  packet  of  eggs, 
larger  than  her  own  body.     The  hunting 


Fig.  9. 
spiders  are  so  named  from  their  wander- 
ing habits.  They  seek  their  prey;  and 
eat  as  they  kill,  so  that  in  bad  hunting 
weather  they  have  to  fast.  Most  of  them 
live  in  the  ground,  their  home  consisting 


of  a  cell  with  silk-covered  walls  ;  the 
entrance  to  which  is  barricaded  by  a  net- 
work of  cords. 

A  very  large  and  famous  hunting  spider 
is  the  Tarantula,  fine  specimens  ot 
which  may  be  taken  in  our  Utah  fields 
and  canyons.  Figure  9  is  a  sketch  of  a 
spider  of  this  sort,  which  measured 
nearly  two  inches  in  length  of  body  and 
covered  with  extended  legs  an  area  ot 
twelve  inches  in  circumference.  The 
name  Tarantula  was  given  to  the  spider 
from  a  mistaken  notion  that  its  bite  caused 
within  the  victim  a  nervous  disorder 
which  could  be  cured  only  by  dancing 
the  "Tarentella,"  a  peculiarly  rapid 
measure.  Very  exaggerated  tales  have 
been  told  of  the  venom  of  spiders,  and 
especially  of  the  Tarantula.     The  bite  ot 


Fig.  10. 
most  spiders  is  poisonous  to  the  small 
insects  upon  which  they  feed;  but  even 
the  largest  spiders  have  power  to  inflict 
but  slight  wounds  which  are  not  particu- 
larly dangerous  to  human  beings. 
Should  there  be  reason  to  fear  the  results 
of  a  spider  bite,  let  the  wound  be  sucked 
if  conveniently  situated;  then  wash  the 
affected  part  and  apply  a  little  very  dilute 
ammonia  water,  or  in  its  absence  any 
simple  alkali  such  as  soda  or  potassa. 

One  of  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  hunt- 
ing spiders  is  commonly  known  as  the 
spider  crab,  more  properly  as  the  Mygale. 
It  is  found  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
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lands.  These  spiders  produce  but  little 
silk,  and  take  but  slight  care  in  the  way 
of  fitting  up  their  houses,  being  usually 
content  with  a  hollow  beneath  a  stone. 
They  are  among  the  strongest  of  spiders, 
single  ones  having  been  known  to  kill 
small  lizards  and  even  birds.  Fig.  10  shows 
a  spider  of  this  class  (Mygale  cancerides) 
in  the  act  of  sucking  the  juices 
from  the  body  of  a  humming 
bird.  It  is  said  by  travelers 
that  children  in  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Mygales,  catch 
the  spiders,  tie  cords  about 
their  bodies  and  lead  them  as  we  would 
a  little  dog. 

One  of  the  liveliest,  and  perhaps  also 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  common  spiders 
is  sketched  in  figure  n,  it  is  as  familiarly 
known  as  the  jumping  spider  {Altus 
familiaris).  Large  numbers  of  these 
may  sometimes  be  found  on  outside  walls 
and  fences,  and  even  within  rooms. 
Many  of  them  are  curiously  marked, 
and   are  disguised    by  resemblances  to 


Fig.  12. 
certain  insects,  so  that  even  naturalists 
have  been  deceived.  In  stalking  their 
prey  these  little  creatures  exhibit  the 
skill  and  patience  of  professional  hunters. 
Watch  one  of  them,  you  may  learn  more 
by  so  doing  than  by  reading  pages  on 
the  subject. 

A  certain  class  of  spiders  construct 
their  homes  in  the  earth  by  digging  a 
burrow,  lining  it  with  silk,  and  fitting  at 
the  opening  a  hinged  door.     These  are 


Fig-  i3- 


called  by  some  mason  spiders,  and  by 
others  trapdoor  spiders.  Figure  12  shows 
such  a  nest  in  section;  the  opening  of  a 
second  burrow  is  seen  near  by.  A  more 
detached  view  of  the  upper  part  of  this 
wonderful  nest  with  its  well-fitting  door 
is  sketched  in  figure  13;  and  figure  14 
shows  the^ingenious  but 
unpretentious  little 
builder  itself.  The  lin- 
ing of  the  burrow  is 
usually  of  two  layers, 
the  inner  one  being  very 
smooth  and  soft;  while 
the  other  is  coarse  and 
rough.  The  lid  or  door 
is  made  to  fit  accurately, 
and  is  so  adjusted  that 
it  falls  shut  by  its  own 
weight.  When  the  spider  is  within, 
should  danger  threaten,  it  is  able  to  hold 
the  door  forcibly  in  its  place.  Figure  12 
shows  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  the  marks 
of  the  spider's  claws.  When  the  crea- 
ture leaves  its  nest  to  seek  food,  it  con- 
ceals the  entrance  with  leaves  and  other 
small  loose  objects  so  that  the  discovery 
of  the  burrow  is  .ordinarily  impossible 
except  by  accident.  # 

Among  queer  spiders,  the  long-legged 
harvest  spider,  or  harvestman  (figure  15) 
is  remarkable,  mainly  because  of  the 
peculiarity  expressed  in  the  first  part  of 
its  name.  Fig  16  shows  the  details  of  its 
body,  with  extremities  cut  off. 

This  spider  is  met  with  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  longest  legs 
are  the  second  pair; 
these  are  often  thir- 
ty times  as  long  as 
the  body. 

There  are  several 
forms  of  water  spi- 
ders; of  these  one 
of  the  most  won-  Fig.  14, 

derful  is  the  diving-bell  spider,  figure 
17.  This  little  animal  constructs  a  silken 
chamber  like  an  inverted  cup,  about  the 
size  of  a  hazel  nut;  this  it  fills  with  air 
and  by  its  aid  safely  descends  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  streams  and  ponds.  It  is 
interesting  to  watch  the  spider  filling  its 
bell   with    air.      By   rising   to   the    sur- 
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face  of  the  water  it  entangles  air  between 
the  hairs  of  its  body;  and  with  this  it 
descends  to  the  bell  and  allows  the 
bubbles  to  rise  into  the  cell;  these  acts 
it  repeats  till  the  chamber  is  filled.  With- 
in this  crystal  cell  it  lives  beneath  the 
water,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  won- 
der. From  this  fairy  home  it  darts  forth 
to  seize  any  small  insect  that  may  venture 
near;  the  victim  is  taken  to  the  cell  and 
«v     there  devoured  at 


leisure. 


Another  aquat  c 

/  spider  ^constructs 

a  raft  from  weeds 


and  other  small 
floating  bodies. 
On  this  it  rests, 
and  drifts  upon 
the  water  where 
the  wind  and  tide 
may  carry  it, 
seizing  any  prey 
that  may  come 
within  reach. 

The  gossamer 
threads,  which  are 
seen  in  abundance 
floating  in  the  air 
during  spring, 
summer  and  au- 
tumn months,  are 
spun  by  a  peculiar 
class  of  spiders. 
One  kind  is  in  the 
habit  of  spinning 
a  thread  and 
allowing  the  gos- 
samer line  to  float 
till  it  catches  upon 
some  distant  ob- 
Fig-  15-  ject;      then       the 

little  creature  runs  along  the  thread, 
strengthening  it  by  spinning  a  second  one 
as  it  goes.  Another  kind  of  spider  pays 
out  the  line,  allowing  the  free  end  to 
float  till  it  acquires  sufficient  buoyancy 
to  bear  the  animal  aloft.  Gilbert  White 
says  of  these  aerial  travelers  "Every  day 
in  fine  autumnal  weather,  do  I  see  these 
spiders  shooting  out  their  web  and  mount- 
ing aloft.  They  will  go  off  from  your  finger 
if  you  will  take  them  in  your  hand.  Last 
summer  one  alighted  on  my  book  as  I 


was  reading  in  the  parlor,  and  running 
to  the  top  of  the  page,  and  shooting  out 
a  web  took  its  departure  from  thence. 
But  what  I  most  won- 
dered at  was,  that  it 
went  off  with  con- 
siderable swiftness,  in 
a  place  where  no  air 
was  stirring;  and  I  am 
sure  I  did  not  assist 
it}  with  my  breath, 
so  that  these  little 
crawlers  seem  to  have, 
while  mounting, 'some 
locomotive  power, 
Fig.  16.  without    the     use    ot 

wings,  and  move  faster  than  the  air  itself." 
Most    spiders    enclose    their    eggs    in 
silken  bags  or  cocoons.     In  forming  an 


Fig.  17. 
egg  case  the  spider  spins  the  lower  half, 
fills  this  with  eggs,  and  piles  others  on 
top,  then  spins  the  upper  half  around  the 
neap.  Most  of  these  cocoons  are  globu- 
lar.    Figure   18,    however,    illustrates  a 


beautiful  variation,  the  case  being  in  shape 
like  a  vase.  Tenney  proposed  the  name 
vase-maker  for  the  spider  that  spins  in 
this  admirable  manner.  It  is  the  habit  of 
some  female  spiders  to  carry  the  egg 
case  with  them  till  the  young  are 
hatched.  J.  E.  Talmage. 


STUDIES    FROM    FROISSART. 


AT  THE   SIEGE   OF   CALAIS. 

The  exploits  of  the  English  Chivalry 
which  occupy  several  hundred  pages  of 
the  Chronicles  are  introduced  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "To  encourage  all  val- 
orous hearts  and  to  show  them  honorable 
examples  I,  John  Froissart  will  begin  to 
relate  the  actions  of  the  noble  King 
Edward  III.  of  England,  who  so  potently 
reigned,  and  who  was  engaged  in  so 
many  battles  and  perilous  adventures 
from  the  year  of  grace  1326,  when  he 
was  crowned  king." 

After  paying  a  tribute  of  praise  to  King 
Edward's  valiant  comrades,  naming  chief 
among  them,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
king's  son,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Sir 
Reginald  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Walter 
Manny  of  Hainault,  Sir  John  Chandos 
and  Sir  Fulke  Harley;  and  of  their  oppon- 
ents writing  that  "in  France,  also,  was 
found  good  chivalry,  strong  of  limb  and 
stout  of  heart,in  great  abundance;  such  as 
King  Philip  of  Valois  and  his  son  King 
John,  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  Charles, 
Count  of  Alencon,  the  Count  of  Foix  and 
many  others,"  Froissart  records  the  fol- 
lowing clear  statement  of  the  contention 
of  the  King  of  England  for  the  throne 
of  France. 

"King  Edward  II.  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of 
France,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  her  time,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  elder 
son  was  our  noble  king,  Edward,  the 
other  named  John,  died  young.  Of  the 
two  daughters  the  elder  was  married  to 
King  David  of  Scotland,  and  the  younger 
to  Count  Reginald.  History  tells  us  that 
Philip  the  Fair,  had  three  sons,  besides  his 
beautiful  daughter  Isabella  the  wife  of 
Edward  II.  These  sons  in  turn  all  be- 
came King  of  France  and  died  without 
male  issue.  Whereupon  the  prince  and 
barons  of  France,  holding  the  opinion  that 
no  woman  ought  to  reign  in  so  noble  a 
kingdom,  determined  to  pass  by  Queen 
Isabella  and  her  son,  and  to  confer  the 
government  on  Philip  of  Valois;  which 
exclusion  of  Isabella  from  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  throne  of  France  be- 
came   the    occasion    of  the    most    de- 


vastating wars  as  well  in  France  as 
elsewhere,  and  the  real  object  of  this 
history  is  to  relate  the  great  enterprises 
and  deeds  of  arms  achieved  in  these 
wars." 

After  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  in 
which  the  French  lost  eleven  princes, 
twelve  hundred  knights  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  left  dead  on  the 
battlefield,  Edward  marched  his  vic- 
torious army  to  the  strong  town  of  Calais, 
which  he  had  determined  to  besiege. 
When  the  governor  of  Calais  saw  the 
preparations  of  the  King  of  England,  he 
collected  all  the  poorer  inhabitants  and 
sent  them  out  of  the  town,  in  order  that 
the  provisions  of  the  place  might  last  the 
longer;  he  resolved,  moreover,  to  defend 
the  town  to  the  last. 

The  siege  lasted  a  long  time,  during 
which  many  noble  feats  of  arms  and 
adventures  happened.  On  several  occa- 
sions the  King  of  France  attempted  to 
raise  the  siege,  but  Edward  had  so 
guarded  the  passes  that  he  could  not 
possibly  approach  the  town.  The  people 
of  Calais  all  this  time  suffered  very 
greatly  from  want  of  food  ;  and  when 
they  found  there  were  no  hopes  of  succor 
they  entreated  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  place,  upon  condition  that  their  lives 
were  spared.  Edward,  at  first,  was  un- 
willing to  accept  anything  but  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  all  the  inhabitants 
to  his  will;  at  the  remonstrance  of  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  however,  the  king  finally 
agreed  to  have  placed  at  his  absolute  dis- 
posal six  only  of  the  principal  citizens, 
who  were  to  come  out  to  him  with  their 
heads  and  feet  bare,  with  ropes  around 
their  necks,  and  the  keys  of  the  town 
and  castle  in  their  hands;  upon  this  being 
complied  with,  the  rest  were  to  receive 
his  pardon. 

After  some  hesitation,  six  citizens  were 
found  ready  to  purchase  the  freedom  ol 
their  fellow  sufferers  upon  these  hard 
terms.  They  left  the  town  in  the  way 
appointed  by  the  king,  who  received 
them  with  angry  looks,  and  ordered 
their  heads  to  be  struck  off  without 
delay;  all  who  were  present  entreated 
him  to  have  mercy;   but  he  replied  that 
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the  people  of  Calais  had  done  him  so 
much  damage,  and  put  him  to  so  much 
expense,  that  it  was  proper  they  should 
suffer  for  it;  and  without  doubt  these  six 
citizens  would  have  been  beheaded  had 
not  the  queen,  on  her  knees  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  entreated  him  to  spare 
them.  "Ah,  gentle  sir,"  she  said,  "since 
I  have  crossed  the  sea  with  great  danger 
to  see  you,  I  have  never  asked  one  favor; 
now  I  most  humbly  ask,  as  a  gift,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Son  of  the  blessed  Mary, 
and  for  your  love  to  me,  that  you  will  be 
merciful  to  these  six  men."  The  king 
looked  at  her  for  some  time  in  silence, 
and  then  said:  "Ah,  lady,  I  wish  you 
had  been  anywhere  else  but  here;  you 
have  entreated  me  in  such  a  manner  that 
I  cannot  refuse  you;  I  therefore  give 
them  to  you  to  do  as  you  please  with 
them."  The  queen  conducted  the  six 
citizens  to  her  apartments  and  had  the 
halters  taken  from  round  their  necks, 
after  which  she  newly  clothed  them  and 
served  them  with  a  plentiful  dinner  ;  she 
then  presented  each  with  six  nobles  and 
had  them  escorted  out  of  the  camp  in 
safety. 

This  interesting  anecdote  is  not  re- 
corded by  any  contemporary  historian. 
The  chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  even,  says 
nothing  about  it.  Its  truth,  however, 
need  not  be  doubted.  That  Froissart 
fails'  to  commend  the  noble  self-sacrifice 
of  the  six  brave  citizens  who  were  willing 
to  give  their  lives,  a  ransom  for  their 
fellow  townsmen,  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  at  the  time 
writing  up  the  heroism  of  the  English, 
and  reserved  his  praise  for  their  deeds  of 
valor,  not  those  of  their  victims. 

Calais,  from  its  situation,  was  a  town 
of  great  importance  and  Edward  resolved 
to  repair  its  fortifications  and  repeople  it 
with  English  subjects.  Sir  Aymery  de 
Pavie,  a  native  of  Lombardy,  was  ap- 
pointed governor;  and  the  king  gave 
very  handsome  houses  in  Calais  to  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  Lord  Stafford,  Lord 
Warwick,  Sir  Bartholomew  Burghersh 
and  many  other  knights.  Here  at  this 
time  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter 
called  Margaret,  and  soon  after  returned 
with  the  king  and  her  child  to  England. 


Sir  Aymery  proved  himself  unworthy 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,  for  he  attempted 
to  sell  the  town  to  Sir  Geoffrey  de 
Chargny,  and  Edward  found  it  necessary 
to  again  cross  the  channel  and  take 
other  means  to  secure  the  possession  of 
this  important  place.  He  embarked  at 
Dover  and  came  so  secretly  to  Calais  that 
no  one  knew  of  his  being  there.  His 
men  he  placed  in  ambuscade  in  the  rooms 
and  towers  of  the  castle,  and  then 
addressing  Sir  Walter  Manny,  said.  "Sir 
Walter,  I  will  that  you  be  chief  in  this 
enterprise  and  I  and  my  son  will  fight 
under  your  banner."  Sir  Geoffrey  was 
to  take  possession  of  the  castle  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  when  it  arrived  he  drew  up 
his  forces  near  to  Calais,  and  sent  for- 
ward Sir  Odoart  de  Rentz,  with  twenty- 
thousand  crowns,  which  were  to  be  given 
to  Sir  Aymery  as  the  price  of  the  sur- 
render. 

At  his  approach  Sir  Aymery  let  down 
the  drawbridge  of  the  castle  and  opened 
one  of  the  gates,  through  which  Sir 
Odoart  and  a  small  party  of  men,  who 
attended  him,  passed  unmolested.  He 
delivered  the  crowns  in  a  bag  to  Sir 
Aymery,  who  on  receiving  them,  said  he 
supposed  they  were  all  there,  but  there 
was  no  time  then  to  count  them.  Fling- 
ing the  bag  into  a  room  he  locked  the 
door,  and  bade  Sir  Odoart  follow  him  to 
the  great  tower,  that  he  might  at  once 
become  master  of  the  castle  ;  on  saying 
this  he  went  forward  and  pushing  back 
the  bolt  the  door  flew  open.  Now  in  this 
tower  was  the  King  of  England  and  two 
hundred  men,  who  immediately  sallied 
forth  with  swords  and  battle  axes  in  their 
hands,  at  the  same  time  crying  out: 
"Manny,  Manny  to  the  rescue!  What, 
do  these  Frenchmen  think  to  conquer  the 
castle  of  Calais  with  such  a  handful  of 
men!" 

Sir  Odoart  and  his  party  saw  that  no 
defense  could  save  them,  so  they  sur- 
rendered without  resistance,  and  some 
English  troops  well  mounted  then  quitted 
the  castle  and  made  towards  Sir  Geoffrey 
de  Chargny,  keeping  up  the  cry  of 
"Manny  to  the  Rescue!"  When  Sir 
Geoffrey  heard  this  he  suspected  they  had 
been     betraved     and    addressing    those 
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around  him  said:  "Gentlemen,  if  we  fly 
we  shall  lose  all;  it  will  be  more  ad- 
vantageous for  us  to  fight  valiantly  and 
the  day  may  be  ours."  "By  St.  George", 
said  some  of  the  English  who  were  near 
enough  to  hear  him,  "you  speak  the 
truth,  evil  befall  him  who  thinks  of 
flying!"  and,  so  saying,  they  rushed  to 
the  combat.  Fierce  and  bloody  was  the 
battle,  but  it  did  not  last  long;  the  result 
of  it  was  that  the  French  were  quite  dis- 
comfited and  driven  to  retire.  The  King 
of  England,  who  was  incognito  under 
the  banner  of  Sir  Walter,  fought  most 
nobly;  he  singled  out  Sir  Eustace  de 
Ribeaumont,  a  strong  and  valiant  knight, 
who  twice  struck  the  king  down  on  his 
knees,  but  who  was  at  last  himself  over- 
powered and  gave  up  his  sword  to  King 
Edward,  saying ;  "Sir  Knight,  I  surren- 
der myself  your  prisoner,  for  the  honor  of 
the  day  must  fall  to  the  English." 

This  occurred  on  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, towards  the  morning,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1348.  When  the  engagement  was 
over,  the  king  returned  to  the  castle  and 
had  his  prisoners  brought  before  him.  It 
being  the  eve  of  the  new  year  he  agreed 
to  entertain  them  at  supper.    This  he  did 


most  sumptuously,  and  when  supper  was 
ended  he  still  remained  in  the  hall, 
among  the  French  and  English  |knights, 
bare-headed,  except  that  he  had  on  a 
chaplet  of  fine  pearls.  He  conversed 
freely  with  all  present,  and  after  reprov- 
ing Sir  Geoffrey  de  Chargny  for  his 
attempt  to  steal  from  him  a  castle,  which 
had  given  him  so  much  trouble  and  cost 
him  such  sums  of  money  to  acquire,  he 
came  to  Sir  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont  and 
said,  with  a  smile  :  "Sir  Eustace,  you 
are  the  most  valiant  knight  in  Christen- 
dom; I  never  yet  found  any  one  in  battle 
who,  body  to  body,  has  given  me  so  much 
to  do  as  you  have  this  day.  I  adjudge 
to  you  the  prize  of  valor."  He  then 
took  off  the  chaplet  from  his  own  head 
and,  placing  it  on  the  head  of  Sir  Eustace, 
said:  "I  present  you  with  this  chaplet,  as 
being  the  best  combatant  this  day,  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  wear  it  all  this  year  for 
love  of  me.  I  know  that  you  are  lively  and 
love  the  society  of  ladies  and  damsels, 
therefore,  tell  it  wherever  you  go  that  King 
Edward  gave  this  to  you.  You  also  have 
your  liberty  free  of  ransom,  and  may  set 
out  tomorrow  if  you  please,  to  go  whither 
you  like."  DeVallibus. 
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The  attempt  to  treat  this  subject  is  made 
on  the  request  of  a  friend  and  not  from 
choice  of  the  writer. 

Courage  is  defined  to  be  that  quality  of 
the  mind,  which  enables  one  to  encounter 
danger  and  difficulty  with  resolution  and 
firmness,  and  without  depression  or  fear. 
In  its  extended  sense  it  embraces  valor, 
fortitude,  boldness,  resolution,  bravery, 
heroism,  intrepidity,  gallantry,  daring, 
hardihood  and  firmness. 

As  shown  on  the  battlefield  bravery 
may  be  exhibited  by  the  soldier  in  daring 
acts.  The  motive  prompting,  which  may 
be  no  higher  than  monetary  reward; 
or  It  may  be  love  of  country  prompted 
by  the  most  exalted  patriotism.  Forti- 
tude consists  in  courting  danger  and 
enduring  pain  with   steadfastness.    The 


nobler  phase  of  fortitude  is  shown  in  the 
resolute  determination  of  the  pioneer  or 
explorer  who,  in  the  face  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging difficulties,  presses  forward 
with  an  undaunted  spirit.  The  debased 
phase  is  shown  by  the  pugilist,  who 
endures  punishment  and  pain  for  money 
and  brutish  fame. 

Valor  is  war  courage,  and  does  not 
apply  to  single  combats  with  or  without 
weapons. 

Intrepidity  is  firm  and  unbroken 
courage;  and  gallantry  is  adventurous 
courage,  courting  danger  with  an  un- 
daunted spirit. 

True  courage,  embracing  the  best 
phases  of  all  these  is  that  firmness  of 
soul  and  swell  of  spirit  which,  sensing 
moral  or  physical  danger,  meets  them 
without  exhibition   of  fear;  because  the 
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spirit  in  the  man  completely  controls  the 
faculties  and  masters  the  physical  organi- 
zation of  the  man.  It  is  of  this  mastery 
of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal,  out  of 
which  is  evolved  true  moral  conrage,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  write;  for  it  has  a 
wide  field  in  the  common,  as  well  as  in 
the  great  pursuits  and  affairs  of  life.  His- 
tory and  observation  afford  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  animals  have  exhibited 
wonderful  physical  courage;  and  man, 
in  his  most  savage  state,  is  often,  in  that 
respect,  the  peer  of  his  most  highly  civil- 
ized brother.  But  that  quality  of  mind 
which  fully  exemplifies  moral  courage,  has 
at  no  time,  of  which  we  have  knowledge, 
been  in  such  general  supply  as  to  be 
justly  esteemed  an  overstock. 

For  ages  the  suppression  of  man's 
best  convictions,  whether  accomplished 
through  physical  coercion  or  by  the 
adroit  manipulation  of  public  opinion, 
has  caused  perhaps  more  injustice 
and  misery  than  almost  any  deliberately 
planned  and  enforced  wrong.  The  exer- 
cise of  moral  courage  does  not  always 
encounter  physical  danger,  but  it  sel- 
dom fails  to  arouse  agencies  far  more 
threatening  in  their  hidden  plans  and 
more  hurtful  in  their  secret  influences 
than  open  attacks  could  possibly  be.  A 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  of 
average  courage  stands  some  chance  of 
successfully  resisting  an  open,  manly  en- 
croachment; but  it  requires  great  patience, 
backed  by  a  firm  and  unbroken  spirit,  to 
resist  unseen  influences,  the  origin  ot 
which  is  difficult  to  trace  to  a  responsible 
source,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  as 
blighting  and  penetrating  as  northern 
blizzards,  reaching  the  marrow  of  animal 
life.  In  a  thousand  nameless  ways  the 
storm-beaten  realizes  that  the  chill  of 
death  is  searching  with  icy  hand  his  very 
vitals;  even  clutching  mercilessly  at  the 
heart  strings;  and  yet  manly  courage  in- 
spires hope  that  the  smile  of  God  may 
still  trace  a  silver  lining  on  the  face  of 
the  angry  storm.  And  thus  inspired  he 
struggles  on  until  courage  rewards  his 
effort  or  death  seals  his  mortal  career. 

The  soldier  gallantly  meeting  the  shock 
of  battle,  gazes  unmoved  upon  the  deso- 
lations  of  war,  as   the  life  blood   of  his 


comrades  beats  down  the  grasses  of  the 
field  and  runs  in  hot  streams  at  his  feet. 
His  eye  gleams  fiercely  amid  the  sul- 
phurous smoke,  rolling  sullenly  back 
from  the  lurid  fire  belching  death  from  a 
hundred  iron  throats.  No  tear  gathers 
to  soften  the  expression  of  that 
awful,  fixed,  determined  gaze,  though 
beholding  countrymen  mangled  and 
crushed  beneath  ponderous  wheels  and 
iron  bound  hoofs,  rushing  on  to  a  resist- 
less charge.  The  hiss  of  Minie  balls, 
cutting  away  human  life  as  hail  the  grain- 
ripened  fields,  startles  his  battle-ladened 
ear  no  more  than  the  falling  rain  on  dry 
forest  leaves.  To  him  the  roll  of  artillery 
becomes  like  the  roar  of  the  sea  and  the 
wild  shriek  of  the  deadly  shell  is  noted 
as  little  as  the  harmless  cry  of  the  storm- 
beaten  gull,  flying  among  the  dark 
gathering  clouds.  At  the  word  of  com- 
mand a  thousand,  aye!  ten  thousand 
heroes,  such  as  he,  move  forward  to 
storm  entrenchments  and  fatal  rifle  pits 
on  the  hill-side.  In  solid  column  they 
move  across  the  intervening  plain,  where 
the  awful  death-dealing  cross-fire  from 
masked  batteries  pile,  in  great  heaps,  the 
struggling,  groaning,  mangled  mass  of 
the  slain;  and  yet  the  survivors  waver 
not,  but  through  that  hell  of  fire  and 
death  push  on  to  rout  and  victory.  Such 
is  war  valor!  Ghastly,  bloody,  heroism. 
Such  valor  and  heroism  as  the  soldiers  of 
all  nations  have  exhibited  in  much  the 
same  degree. 

There  have  been,  and  are  now  millions 
that  could  face  without  fear  like  ordeals, 
but  who  would  slink  away  like  whipped 
curs  before  a  sneer  from  the  lips  of  that 
harlot,  Public  Opinion — the  promiscuous 
mistress  of  all  ages  and  of  most  men. 
Love  of  God,  respect  for  country,  esteem 
of  family,  justice,  judgment,  mercy  and 
truth  have  each  in  turn  been  sacrificed  at 
her  unholy,  inexorable  shrine.  States- 
men, philosophers,  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians, the  rulers  and  the  ruled  have, 
in  all  ages  and  among  all  peoples, 
feared  the  lash  of  her  who  reigns  as 
Queen  of  queens.  Wherever  man  dwells, 
there  hath  she  dominion.  In  the  halls  of 
parliament,  congress  and  cabinets;  in 
courts   and  councils,  in  houses,  hamlets 
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and  villages;  towns,  cities,  counties, 
states  and  nations  wherever  justice  claims 
her  own  there  Public  Opinion  draws  the 
line,  fixes  the  judgment  and  turns  the 
scales.  Has  religion  claims?  Her  de- 
mands override  them!  Has  conscience 
rights?  Her  sway  ignores  them!  Has  moral 
courage  a  sphere?  Her  potential  rule 
will  be  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be- 
cloud it  and  if  possible  blast  its  votaries. 
Whence  came  such  all  pervading,  far- 
reaching  dominion?  The  growth  of 
centuries,  insidious,  impalpable;  rising 
ever,  as  poison  from  deadly  miasmatic 
swamps,  whose  foul  exudations  bubble 
up  during  the  darkness  of  night,  are 
caught  on  wings  of  the  wind  and  breathed 
into  the  nostrils  of  a  sleeping  world, 
thereby  sowing  the  deadly  seeds  of  every 
known  and  unknown  disease.  Individual 
effort  is  vain,  the  blood  poison  leaps  in  the 


heart  and  runs  rampant  through  the  veins 
and  arteries — from  center  to  circumfer- 
ence, from  the  extremities  to  the  fountain 
of  life,  the  corroding,  corrupting  disease 
works  its  mission  of  dissolution  and  death. 
There  is  but  one  remedy.  Moral  cour- 
age with  concentrated  effort  inspired  by 
Him,  who  was  and  is  its  perfect  type, 
must  drain  miasmatic  swamps  wherever 
found  in  the  religious,  social,  political  or 
financial  world.  Dry  up  the  source  of 
corruption,  and  she  who  sits  as  queen 
must  speedily  abdicate  or  perish.  In  this 
great  work  of  the  future,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  will  inevitably  perform  an  impor- 
tant part.  First,  by  freeing  themselves 
from  every  taint  of  the  world,  and  stand- 
ing forth  in  the  interest  of  liberty  and 
right;  and  secondly,  by  according  justice 
to  all  and  exercising  unrighteous  domin- 
ion over  none.  Moses  Thatcher. 


MARY. 

A  STORY   OF  SAGE-BRUSH   BENCH. 
BY   NEPHI   ANDERSON. 

ii.  So   he  went  his  way  and   closed   his 

"Do  the   duty  which  lies  nearest  thee,  which     heart  against  any  promptings  of  humility, 

thou  knowest  to  be  a  duty.     Thy  second  duty     of  forgiveness,     or  of  love;  and    opened 

will  have  already  become  clearer."—  Carlyle.      pjt  wjde  to  the  whispered  insinuations  of  a 

Oscar  was  startled  by  Mary's   letter,     stubborn  pride. 


He  had  not  expected  such  an  answer; 
and  for  a  few  moments  he  hardly  knew 
what  to  think  or  do.  His  horse  left  to 
his  rein  sauntered  back  to  the  barn, 
where  Oscar  dismounted  and  put  him  up. 
He  then  sat  down  on  the  hay  and  read 
the  letter  over  again.  There  could  be  no 
mistake.  It  was  clear  and  emphatic  in 
denial  of  his  request.  She  refused  him 
on  the  terms  he  proposed.  She  had  let 
a  trifling  matter  of  ceremony  stand 
between  their  love!  And  Oscar's  emotion 
was  not  wholly  caused  by  the  pangs  of 
disappointment;  resentment  mingled  with 
it  and  rose  up  within  his  soul  in  bitter 
thoughts.  She  could  not  have  loved  him. 
What  a  fool  he  had  been.  Should  he  be 
preached  and  dictated  to,  and  made  to 
bend  the  knee,  in  humble  submission 
before  he  could  claim  her  as  his  bride? 
Not  he  !  He  would  show  her,  the  lowly 
occupant  of  Sage-brush  Bench  ! 


Then  autumn  passed  and  winter 
heralded  his  coming  by»  the  keen  canon 
blasts.  Yet  Mary  performed  her  daily 
tasks  as  usua  .  Oscar  had  deserted  her. 
For  months  she  had  heard  nothing  from 
him  save  a  whispered  rumor  of  his  doings. 
Mary  kept  closely  at  home.  The  world 
had  nothing  for  her,  least  of  all  the  home 
of  Oscar  Wilson.  By  her  own  hand  she 
had  closed  it  against  herself.  Her  own 
hand  had  extinguished  the  light  that  had 
shone  for  a  time  into  the  drudgery  of  her 
toil.  'Twas  of  her  own  doing,  yet  in  her 
sober  thoughts  she  did  not  repent  her 
action.  And  she  was  in  possession  of  a 
peace  that  buoyed  her  up  in  her  darkest 
hours.  She  had  asked  God  for  wisdom. 
He  had  shown  her  her  duty  and  she  had 
performed  it.  To  Him  she  would  leave 
the  rest.  This  was  her  consolation,  and 
the  boon  stood  her  well  in  need. 

The  winter  was  a  hard  one.     The  snow 
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filled  the  gullies  and  drifted  in  huge  piles 
along  fences  and  banks.  The  little  log 
hut  was  banked  in  nearly  to  the  eaves, 
while  the  paths  to  the  yard  and  brushpile 
looked  like  great  ravines  through  moun- 
tains of  snow.  Then  just  before  Christ- 
mas came  clear  cold  weather.  The  roads 
were  beaten  into  splendid  sleigh  tracks 
and  the  highway  from  the  village  to  the 
city  was  often  merry  with  the  jingle  of 
bells.  Mary  often  watched  from  the  little 
window  stranger  and  acquaintance  as 
they  drove  past  in  rude  country  sleighs  or 
brightly  painted  cutters.  Back  and  forth 
they  went  with  clatter  and  laugh,  but  she 
— she  could  but  look  on  from  her  perch 
on  the  hill  above.  About  this  time  she 
began  to  get  lonesome.  Her  father  went 
to  the  city  for  work.  George  and  Dick 
had  long  ago  complained  about  "working 
for  nothing"  and  had  departed.  Roland 
and  little  Norah  were  left,  and  as  work 
was  limited,  Mary  had  much  leisure.  The 
nights  were  the  worst.  The  children  to 
bed,  how  many  hours  had  she  sat  gazing 
into  the  fire  thinking  and  thinking!  It 
was  nothing  but  thinking.  If  she  had 
only  had  books  to  read;  but  they  were 
scarce  in  that  house  and  Mary  had  read 
and  re-read  them  all.  Down  from  their 
dusty  shelf  the  old  school-books  came,  * 
and  as  she  turned  their  old  familiar  leaves 
and  recognized  the  many  marks  of  happy 
school-days  on  leaf  and  cover,  'twas  not 
always  that  the  honest  eye  was  dry. 

One  evening  as  Mary  stood  watching 
the  sun  leave  a  perfect  sky,  a  sleigh 
came  up  the  road  from  the  city.  It  con- 
tained a  merry  group  of  young  men  and 
was  drawn  by  four  spirited  horses.  As  it 
neared  the  bench,  it  stopped,  and  Mary 
was  startled  to  see  it  leave  the  road  and 
turn  up  the  hillside  path  leading  to  the 
house.  The  horses  floundered  about  in 
the  deep  drifts,  but  they  were  urged  on 
by  shout  and  whip.  When  it  got  nearer, 
she  saw  that  its  occupants  were  all 
strangers;  all  but  one — Oscar  Wilson. 
Yes,  he  was  with  them.  What  could  it 
mean?  The  sleigh  stopped  at  the  door 
and  Mary  could  hear  her  visitors  urge 
someone  to  go  in.  "Hold  on,  fellows, 
hold  on,"  he  answered,  "Let's  go  in 
decent.    I  guess  I  can  walk  as  straight  as 


the  rest  of  you."     It  was  Oscar's  voice. 

There  was  a  knock.  Mary  stood  per- 
fectly still  by  the  window.  "Come  in," 
she  said. 

The  door  opened  and  in  stalked  the 
company.  Oscar  was  last.  He  found  a 
chair  and  sat  down  in  a  corner.  The 
others  ranged  themselves  along  the  wall, 
while  one  of  them  addressed  the  figure 
in  the  fading  light  by  the  window. 

"Can  you  get  us  some  supper?"  and 
the  speaker  threw  two  silver  dollars  on 
the  table. 

Mary  looked  at  her  visitors  steadily  till 
the  fact  that  they  were  a  company  of 
tipsy  young  men  became  clear  to  her. 
The  little  shiver  of  fright  had  passed  and 
she  straightened  to  her  full  height.  How 
dared  they  she  thought,  'twas  a  mere 
pretence  for  some  studied  insult.  '  And 
Oscar  was  with  them  and  perhaps  the 
ringleader  in  it  all — and  the  full  force  of 
the  girl's  strength  of  spirit  went  out  into 
her  answer: 

"This  is  no  hotel  or  bar  room.  I  have 
no  supper  for  you.  You  will  please  not 
trespass  where  you  are  not  wanted!" 

The  one  nearest  the  door  gave  a  silly 
snicker  and  bestowed  a  glance  on  Oscar 
as  he  glided  out.  The  rest  followed. 
Oscar  arose  and  was  about  to  stammer 
some  excuse  or  explanation  when  Mary 
interrupted  him: 

"Never  mind;  don't  trouble  yourself. 
Your  companions  are  waiting  for  you 
outside." 

So  outside  he  went  also  and  the  jingle 
of  bells  soon  told  that  they  were  off. 

Mary  sank  into  a  chair;  but  only  for  a 
moment.  What  was  that  commotion  out- 
side! Great  heavens!  The  horses  were 
running  away,  down  the  hillside!  The 
sleigh,  held  up  for  a  moment  by  the  hard 
crust,  would  dash  into  the  frantic  horses' 
heels,  then  sink  into  deep  drifts  and 
gullies.  In  a  few  moments  •  over  it  went, 
pitching  some  of  its  occupants  in  the 
snow  and  dragging  others  along,  while 
the  horses  kicked  and  plunged  till  they 
freed  themselves  and  disappeared  down 
the  road  in  a  cloud  of  snow.  It  was  an 
awful  sight,  and  Mary,  forgetting  all  but 
a  desire  to  help,  ran  down  the  path  in  the 
gathering  darkness  to  where  a  motionless 
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form  lay  half  buried  in  the  snow.  Two 
were  uninjured  and  they  crawled  from 
the  snow  to  her  assistance.  The  third 
was  soon  rescued  and  rubbed  back  to 
consciousness,  as  he  was  only  stunned, 
not  hurt.  But  where  was  Oscar?  Down 
the  track  of  trampled  snow  Mary  sped, 
till  she  found  the  sleigh,  overturned  and 
broken.  Oscar  was  under  it.  He  lay 
perfectly  still.  There  was  a  deep  gash 
in  his  head  and  the  crimson  blood 
trickled  from  the  matted  locks  to  the 
cold  white  bed.  Mary  shuddered  as  she 
looked;  then  calling  for  help  she  directed 
him  to  be  carried  back  to  the  house. 
Silently  they  obeyed.  They  were  sober 
enough  now.  Mary  lighted  a  lamp  and 
leading  the  way  into  a  white-washed 
room  showed  them  where  to  place  him. 
She  then  worked  over  him  with  tireless 
energy,  while  she  directed  his  com- 
panions to  the  nearest  neighbor  for 
a  conveyance,  to  get  to  town  for  medi- 
cine and  a  doctor.  One  of  them 
remained  with  Mary  and  the  injured  man. 
The  others  hastened  for  aid.  Through 
the  night  they  labored  to  bring  him  to 
consciousness.  He  was  not  dead.  They 
could  feel  the  heart  beat,  feebly  it  is  true, 
but  enough  to  show  that  there  was  life. 
Mary  washed  away  the  clotted  blood  and 
cut  the  hair  from  the  fearful  wound,  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  blood  with  bandages. 
Thus  the  night  passed.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  doctor  drove  up,  and  soon 
pronounced  the  sick  man  seriously  in- 
jured but  out  of  present  danger,  thanks 
to  a  woman's  watchful  care.  A  few 
moments  later,  Oscar's  parents  arrived 
and  Mary  was  somewhat  relieved  of  her 
charge. 

So  Oscar  would  have  to  remain  at 
Sage-brush  Bench.  The  doctor  said  so. 
He  could  not  be  removed,  much  as  his 
parents  wished  it;  and  when  they  prom- 
ised to  send  all  the  necessaries,  including 
a  nurse,  Mary  went  up  to  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  asked  the  privilege  of  caring  for  her 
son  while  he  remained  at  the  house.  She 
was  not  very  experienced,  she  said,  but 
with  the  doctor's  aid  and  directions  she 
could  get  along.  There  was  a  tinge  of 
pleading  in  her  tone  as  she  spoke.  Mrs. 
Wilson  looked  at  the  girl — this  girl  with 


slight  figure  and  strange  expressive  face. 
She  was  not  much  acquainted  with  her, 
but  she  was  familiar  with  their  courtship 
and  its  strange  ending.  She  had  admired 
the  girl's  action,  thinking  it  would  bring 
Oscar  to  the  realization  of  his  duty.  So 
she  looked  at  the  slim  figure  and  thought, 
with  us  dear  reader,  what  a  noble  girl ! 
"What  do  you  say,  doctor?  Of  course 
I  will  stay  till  he  gets  well  enough  to  help 
himself." 

The  doctor  eyed  Mary  through  his  gold 
rimmed  spectacles,  nodded  his  head  and 
simply  replied;  "It's  all  right." 

So  that  is  the  way  it  came  about  that 
Oscar  Wilson  lay  sick  all  winter,  at  the 
house  on  the  hill  and  had  Mary  Dolphs 
for  his  nurse. 

It  was  a  little  strange  to  be  so  closely 
associated  after  such  a  separation;  but 
as  for  Mary,  she  put  a  check  on  trying 
to  foresee  the  results.  She  would  simply 
do  her  duty  through  it  all.  To  God  she 
had  consigned  results.  She  would  lay  no 
more  plans  to  be  frustrated.  She  would 
set  no  more  stakes  to  be  drawn,  weave  no 
bands  that  would  be  broken,  perchance 
by  the  insults  and  abuses  of  a  drunkard. 

Oscar's  injury  was  quite  severe.  For 
a  number  of  days  he  remained  uncon- 
scious; then  fever  set  in.  He  did  not 
rave  much.  The  doctor  said  he  was  an 
uncommonly  quiet  patient.  Then  the 
fever  gradually  worked  off,  very  sloi^ly 
but  surely,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
his  mind  became  clear  and  normal  again. 

One  bright  morning  in  January  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  provided  for  the  patient  and 
had  gone  to  town.  Mary  was  still  busy 
arranging  and  dusting.  The  sunlight 
streamed  through  the  window  and 
lay  in  a  golden  patch  on  the  rag  carpet. 
The  fire  in  the  stove  was  bright  and 
warm.  As  the  girl  stepped  lightly  back 
and  forth,  the  eyes  on  the  pillow  fol- 
lowed her.  For  a  long  time  Oscar  had 
been  secretly  watching  her.  Every  lithe 
motion,  every  gentle  act  he  saw.  He 
studied  her  every  feature  that  morning 
and  oh,  the  recollections  that  must  have 
come  to  him,  for  down  his  pale  cheek 
there  soon  trickled  a  tear.  One  glance, 
and  Mary  saw  it.  She  saw  also  that  he 
was   watching  her  and  she  sat  down,  and 
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picked  up  a  paper  as  if  to  read.  She  trem- 
bled a  little  in  spite  of  herself,  and  strange 
to  say,  a  little  wave  of  joy  crept  over  her  ; 
waves  of  joy  at  the  thought  that  the 
tears  might  be  the  tears  of  repentance 
of  a  wayward  soul. 

The  room  was  still,  for  some  time. 
Thoughts,  be  they  ever  so  turbulent  or 
hurried,  make  no  noise. 

"Mary!" 

Mary  put  down  the  paper  and  went  to 
the  bedside.  Oscar  took  the  hand  that 
smoothed  the  spread,  raised  it  to  his 
lips  and  kissed  it.  He  was  about  to  speak 
but  Mary  checked  him  with  gentle  words 
and  bade  him  rest.  When  he  got  stronger 
he  could  talk,  but  not  now.  She  sat 
down  by  the  bed  and  as  Oscar  clung  to 
her  hand  she  let  it  remain  in  his  grasp 
till  he  closed  his  eyes  and  slept  again. 
The  incident  had  its  effect  on  Mary.  It 
removed  in  a  measure  the  barrier  she  had 
erected  against  a  once  bright  hope. 

The  patient  improved  rapidly.  Mr 
Wilson  left  him  more  and  more  to  him- 
self and  Mary,  who  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  nurse.  But  the  doctor 
forbade  him  to  be  removed  as  yet;  even 
when  the  bitter  cold  relented  and  the 
snow  crumbled  on  the  hillside,  while  from 
the  roof  it  went  in  a  drip,  drip,  of  muddy 
water.  Oscar  walked  from  room  to  room 
and  sat  in  the  easy  chair  and  was  content. 
B&en  the  long  evenings  did  not  get  tire- 
some. Oscar  could  sit  till  quite  late  now, 
and  together  they  read  and  talked 
of  what  they  had  read.  No  doubt 
other  topics  than  those  in  the  books  were 
discussed,  but  dear  reader,  let  us  leave 
them  a  few  secrets  between  themselves. 

The  first  warm  spring  day,  Oscar  went 
home;  but  it  was  not  his  last  trip  to  Sage- 
brush Bench.  On  balmy,  gladsome  spring 
days,  as  his  strength  came  back,  many 
were  the  drives  he  took  over  the  now 
familiar  road;  and  the  old  haunts  were 
revisited  and  examined  in  their  new 
dress  and  compared  with  their  autumn 
garb. 

One  afternoon  Mary  had  occasion  to 
go  to  the  canal,  where  her  father  was 
working,  and  Oscar  went  with  her.  Her 
errand  completed,  the  two  strolled  along 
the  bank  to  the  place  where  some  months 


before  they  had  sat  one  memorable 
evening. 

"Here,  sit  down,  Mary,"  said  Oscar, 
"Not  under  that  bush  but  here  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  Do  you  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  being  seated,  "right  here 
where  I  caused  you  so  much  pain,  I  have 
desired  to  try  to  make  amends." 

Mary  said  nothing;  she  listened. 

"I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  bishop  last 
night.  He  said  his  proposition  was  still 
open  for  my  consideration  and  I  accepted 
it  on  the  spot.  Now  Mary,"  and  he 
simply  took  her  hand,  "set  your  time  far 
enough  ahead.  May  it  never  be  said  that 
you  married  me  to  reform  me." 

"I  never  intended  to.  You  have  found 
that  out  haven't  you?"  And  she  smiled 
good  naturedly.  "I've  seen  the  results 
of  such  marriages  too  often,"  she  re- 
sumed seriously.  "Oscar,  I've  been  think- 
ing about  father  and  the  children.  What 
will  they  do?" 

"Do!  has  he  not  spoken  to  you  about 
that?"     Mary  answered  that  he  had  not. 

"Well,  I  saw  him  and  thinking  you 
would  make  that  objection  mentioned  it 
to  him.  He  said  that  would  be  all  right 
and  he  would  speak  to  you.  No  doubt 
he  has  forgotten.  I'll  remind  him  again." 

Going  homeward,  Oscar  asked:  "Can 
you  set  a  date  yet?"  and  Mary  promptly 
replied:  "The  twenty -fourth  of  Decem- 
ber. ' '  The  look  he  gave  her  spoke  louder 
than  words.  The  little  house  by  the  black- 
smith shop  was  completed.  Yes,  the 
walls  were  hung  with  paper  and  the  car- 
pets came  from  the  store.  Long  before 
the  twenty-fourth  of  December  it  was 
ready  for  occupancy. 

Farmer  Dolphs  settled  a  vexed  prob- 
lem, by  taking  a  wife  to  Sage-brush  Bench, 
a  kind,  patient  woman  whom  Mary  soon 
learned  to  love. 

And  so  Oscar  earned  his  recommend 
and  they  were  married.  And  so  again, 
here  our  story  ends,  like  the  modern  love 
tale,  just  where  the  real  battle  of  life 
begins. 

As  a  wife,  Mary  exhibited  the  same 
firmness  in  the  right  as  she  did  in  girl- 
hood. Oscar  was  ever*  proud  of  her,  and 
as  he  grew  older  he  more  and  more  saw 
the  magnitude  of  the  debt  he  owed  his 
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wife.  Many  a  time  he  thanked  God  for 
her.  She  was  indeed  a  helpmeet;  and 
the  course  of  a  life  which  she  changed 
from   the   wrong  to  the  right,  who  can 


comprehend    the     extent     or     the    end 
thereof,  for  her  children  and  her  children's 
children  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed. 
Nephi  Anderson. 


JOSEPH    THE    PROPHET. 


Among  those  who  may  be  accounted 
the  benefactors  of  our  race,  we  claim 
for  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  the  second 
place.  To  him  who  died  that  man  might 
live;  upon  whom  was  laid  the  iniquity  of  us 
all;  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed;  who 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  Gospel;  who  byway  of  pre- 
eminence is  called  The  Son  of  God,  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father — to  him 
must  be  assigned,  forever,  the  first  place 
— among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
And  next  to  him  is  the  prophet,  who  was 
chosen  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  fulness  of  times. 

Born  in  obscurity— in  the  western 
wilds  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of 
humble  parents,  without  the  advantages 
of  worldly  education;  with  no  knowledge 
of  ancient  languages  or  history  to  begin 
with;  untutored  in  the  sciences,  and  un- 
learned in  theology,  Joseph  Smith  iias 
done  more  for  the  salvation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  than  any  reforme r,  theolo- 
gian or-  ecclesiastic,  that  has  lived  since 
the  days  of  the  earthly  ministry  of  the  Son 
of  God.  It  is  to  prove  his  right  and  title 
to  the  high  place  we  have  assigned  him 
in  the  roll  of  honor — in  the  list  of  the 
benefactors  of.  humanity — that  this  paper 
is  written,  rather  than  to  give  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  his  well  known  career. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  explicit  reve- 
lation, which  God  had  given  of  himself; 
of  his  person,  his  attributes,  his  powers 
through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ:  for  in  him 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  God-head 
bodily,  the  world  had  gone  far  astray, 
in  its  conception  and  knowledge  of  God. 
Men  had  conjured  up  to  themselves  a  be- 
ing without  'a  body,  without  parts  and 
passions,  and  worshipped  it  for  God — a  be- 
ing that  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  ever  shall 
be.  Of  the  absurdity  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  God,  however,  we  need  not  speak. 


Another  idea  equally  false  and  equally 
baneful  in  it  effects  on  true  religion, 
and  as  universally  accepted  as  the  above 
conception  of  the  being  and  character 
of  Deity,  was  the  doctrine  that  the  volume 
of  revelation  was  closed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  world,  in 
respect  to  these  matters,  when  Joseph 
Smith  announced  that  he  had  received  a 
new  revelation,  that  he  had  seen  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  had  conversed 
with  them  in  a  glorious  vision,  in  the  full 
light  of  day.  His  testimony  was  that 
both,  Father  and  Son  possessed  a 
body,  parts,  organs,  dimensions  in  form 
like  man,  and  each  resembled  the  other. 

This  revelation  was  soon  followed  by  the 
visitation  of  an  angel,  Moroni,  one  of  the 
ancient  prophets  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, who  made  known  the  existence  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon;  a  volume  of  scripture 
compiled  from  the  voluminous  records 
kept  by  that  enlightened  people,  who  an- 
ciently inhabited  America,  the  ruins  of 
whose  civilization  are  the  astonishment  of 
the  archaeologists  of  to-day.  Joseph 
Smith  translated  the  Book  of  Mormon,  by 
means  of  the  Unm  and  Thummim,  from 
the  ancient  and  now  unknown  language  in 
which  it  was  written,  into  English,  and  thus 
gave  the  world  a  new  volume  of  scrip- 
ture, equal  in  bulk  and  equal  in  import- 
ance to  the  New  Testament.  Thus, 
since  faith  is  bottomed  on  evidence, 
the  foundation  of  faith  was  widened. 
The  world  now  had  two  volumes 
of  scripture  instead  of  one;  the  testimony 
of  each  sustaining  the  other.  That  volume 
of  scripture  is  not  the  voice  of  one  witness 
merely,  but  like  the  Bible,  it  contains  the 
testimony  of  many  witnesses  for  God. 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  this  work , ' 
that  comes  in  a  day  when  unbelief  is 
prevalent  in  the  earth,  to  renew  and  sus- 
tain the  sinking  faith  of  humanity  ! 
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While  yet  the  work  of  translating  this 
valuable  book  was  in  progress,  the 
Prophet  and  Oliver  Cowdery  were  visited 
by  John  the  Baptist,  whom  God  had  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  he  conferred  upon 
them  the  Aaronic  Priesthood,  which  holds 
the  keys  of  the  ministering  of  angels;  of 
the  Gospel  of  repentance  and  of  baptism 
by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
This  ordination,  therefore,  gave  the  pro- 
phet and  his  fellow  laborer  the  authority 
to  preach  repentance  and  baptism.  They 
began  by  baptizing  each  other. 

Subsequently  they  were  ordained  to  the 
Apostleship  under  the  hands  of  the  Apos- 
tles Peter,  James  and  John.  This  gave 
them  the  right  and  power  to  build  up  the 
Church  and  Kingdom  of  God  in  all  the 
world.  Accordingly,  on  the  sixth  of 
April,  1830,  the  Prophet  organized  the 
Church.  The  Gospel  began  to  be  pub- 
licly proclaimed:  those  who  believed  were 
baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins; 
received  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  the  gifts 
and  powers  of  that  spirit  were  manifested 
among  the  Saints  by  speaking  in  tongues, 
prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  inspired 
dreams,  healing  the  sick,  and  all  those 
gracious  gifts  and  powers  enjoyed  by  the 
ancient  Saints.  High  Priests,  Elders,  Bis- 
hops, Priests,  Teachers  and  Deacons  were 
ordained  as  the  work  of  the  ministry  in- 
creased. Branches  of  the  Church  were 
organized  and  men  holding  proper  au- 
thority set  to  preside  over  them.  Finally 
these  branches  were  grouped  together 
and  organized  into  Stakes  of  Zion,  with  a 
presidency  of  three  High  Priests  to  pre- 
side over  them.  High  councils,  consisting 
of  twelve  High  Priests,  with  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Stake,  as  the  presidency  there- 
of were  organized, formingcourts  possess- 
ing both  original  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
stakes,  in  which  they  were  respectively 
establshed. 

In  1835  he  organized  a  quorum  of 
Twelve  Apostles,  men  who  are  chosen 
especially  to  be  witnesses  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  who  constitute  a  travel- 
ing High  Council,  with  authority  to  regu- 
late all  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  all  the 
world.     At  the  same  time   quorums   of 


Seventy  were  organized  to  be  their  helps  in 
the  ministry,  this  being  an  order  of  Priest- 
hood designed  to  travel  and  preach  the 
Gospel  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Thus  he  organized  the  Church  and  all 
the  quorums  thereof.  But  he  did  more 
than  that. 

In  the  Book  of  Mormon  it  is  predicted 
that  a  splendid  city,  called  Zion,  or  New 
Jerusalem  shall  be  built  upon  this  conti- 
nent, a  city  noted  not  for  its  manufactories 
nor  for  commerce;  but  for  its  temples  and 
sanctuaries  for  worship  and  learning,  a 
city  on  which  the  Glory  of  God  will  shine. 
The  place  where  this  city  and  where  the 
chief  temple  is  to  be  built  was  indicated 
by  the  prophet,  and  the  temple  site  dedi- 
cated under  his  direction.  This  was  at 
Independence,  Jackson  county,  Missouri. 
Between  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  saints  gathered  to  that  place  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  city  of  Zion,  but 
their  enemies  prevented  them,  by  driving 
them  away  from  the  lands  they  had  pur- 
chased and  burning  their  houses.  Thus 
the  work  was  hindered  for  the  time  being 
but  the  location  of  Zion  was  pointed  out,  a 
commencement  was  made,  and  eventually 
the  design  of  the  Lord  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

A  temple  was  designed  by  the  prophet 
and  built  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Saints 
at  Kirtland,  Ohio.  In  it  the  Lord  Jesus 
appeared  to  the  prophet  Joseph  and 
Oliver  Cowdery  and  declared  his  accept- 
ance of  the  house  which  had  been  built  to 
his  name. 

On  the  same  occasion,  Moses,  the 
great  leader  and  law-giver  to  ancient 
Israel,  appeared  to  them,  and  committed 
unto  them  the  keys  of  the  gathering  of 
Israel  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth, 
and  the  leading  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
the  land  of  the  north.  Thus  the  power  to 
restore  Israel  to  their  lands,  from  which 
they  have  long  been  exiled,  was  given  to 
him;  and  the  work  of  the  gathering, 
which  ultimately  will  result  in  the  restor- 
ation of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  their 
possessions,  has  begun. 

While  he  was  in  Nauvoo  he  trans- 
lated from  rolls  of  Egyptian  papyrus, 
obtained  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt, the 
Book  of  Abraham,  containing  an  account 
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of  the  patriarch's  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and 
many  important  principles  relative  to  the 
work  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  man. 
He  also  made  an  inspired  translation,  or, 
what  would  be  more  properly  called,  an 
inspired  revision  of  the  Jewish  scriptures 
— the  Bible.  That  work,  however,  was 
not  published  during  his  life-time,  and  is 
practically  lost  to  the  world,  because  it 
is  questionable  if  those  into  whose  hands 
his  manuscript  fell  have  preserved  the 
integrity  of  his  work. 

We  should  fall  very  far  short  of  stating 
the  extent  of  the  great  work  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  if  we  stopped  with  what 
he  did  for  the  children  of  men  this  side 
of  the  grave.  His  work  did  not  stop 
there.  It  reached  beyond.  At  the  time 
Moses  visited  him  and  committed  to  him 
the  keys  of  the  gathering  of  Israel,  the 
prophet  Elijah  came  also,  and  revealed 
those  principles,  of  which  the  prophet 
Malachi  speaks,  which  are  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the  fathers. 
The  principles  then  revealed  brought  to 
light  the  doctrine  of  salvation  for  the 
dead. 

Thus  the  work  accomplished  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  affects  two  worlds — the 
spiritual  world  as  well  as  the  one  in 
which  we  dwell;  and  already  the  work  in 
the  former  exceeds  that  which  has  been 
done  in  the  latter.  Salvation  has  been  car- 
ried to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  in  the 
spirit  world;  their  hearts  have  been  made 
glad  and  have  been  turned  to  their  chil- 
dren, who  can  administer  in  the  ordinances 
of  salvation  for  them.  A  perfect  flood  of 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  sentence 
uttered  by  one  of  the  prophets  of  old, 
who,  in  speaking  of  the  fathers,  said: 
"They  without  us  cannot  be  made  per- 
fect." 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  new 
light  which  the  Prophet  shed  upon  the 
relationship  of  husband  and  wife.  Un- 
der the  darkness  of  an  apostate  Christi- 
anity, men  and  women  were  content  to 
be  united  together,  as  husband  and  wife, 
until  death  did  them  part;  but  the  Prophet 
Joseph  brought  forth  the  principle  that 
the  union  of  man  and  wife  was  designed, 
in  the   economy  of  God  to  be   eternal; 


that  it  was  the  means  through  which  the 
race  of  the  Gods  was  multiplied  and  new 
kingdoms  added  to  the  dominions  of  the 
great  Eloheim;  and  that  as  long  as  there 
was  room  in  infinite  space,  or  elements  in 
the  exhaustless  store-house  of  nature,  or 
as  long  as  the  bosom  of  the  Gods  glowed 
with  affection,  just  so  long  would  new 
worlds  be  created  and  peopled  with  the 
ever  increasing  offspring  of  the  righteous.* 
Nor  did  he  merely  teach  this  principle  as 
a  theory;  a  beautiful  thing  to  be  contem- 
plated at  a  distance;  but,  qualified  with 
the  possession  of  that  God-given  power" 
which  binds  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and! 
so  directed  of  the  Lord,  he  established' 
this  order  of  marriage  in  the  Church — an 
order  in  which  tens  of  thousands  rejoice, 
as  they  look  forward  with  joyful  anticipa- 
tion, to  an  eternal  union,  with  the  families, 
they  have  raised  up  in  this  life,  in  the 
midst  of  hopes  and  fears,  poverty  and' 
toil,  sickness  and  tears. 

Such  are  the  chief  things  accomplished; 
by  this  great  prophet.  We  have  given 
but  an  outline  of  his  work.  A  volume 
would  scarce  suffice  to  point  out  its  im- 
portance, or  trace  out  its  relationship  to 
the  general  designs  of  the  Lord  in  respect 
to  the  redemption  of  our  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants. It  cannot  be  expected  that 
we  shall  undertake  it  in  this  brief  article. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  evert 
our  imperfect  enumeration  of  what  he  did 
will  prove  what  was  claimed  in  the  outset, 
viz:  that  Joseph  Smith,  despised  as  he 
was  by  the  world,  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man,  save  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
salvation  of  our  race. 

That  the  work  he  accomplished  during 
his  brief,  but  glorious  career,  was  won- 
derful, goes  without  saying.  The  won- 
der grows  upon  us  as  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  circumstances  under  which  he 
did  it.  His  life's  labor  was  performed  in 
the  midst  of  stupendous  difficulties.  Op- 
position met  him  at  every  turn.  Religi- 
ous bigotry  now  ridiculed  him  for  a  fool, 
and  now  denounced  him  a  knave;  now 
claiming  that  he  was  beneath  contempt; 
and  now  that  he  was  the  most  dangerous 

*The  substance  of  the  latter  part  of  this  para- 
graph is  taken  from  P.  P.  Pratt's  Key  to  The- 
ology. 
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impostor  that  had  arisen  since  Moham- 
med, and  invoked  all  the  powers  at  its 
command  for  his  destruction.  Poverty, 
hardship,  and  the  hatred  of  his  fellow- 
men,  dogged  his  footsteps  through  all  his 
life.  He  was  way-laid  by  assassins, 
beaten  by  mobs,  cast  into  prisons,  robbed 
of  his  property,  worried  with  vexatious 
law  suits,  dragged  before  judges  and  be- 
trayed by  false  brethren.  He  himself 
said,  in  speaking  of  his  life:  "I  have 
waded  in  tribulation  neck-deep,  but 
every  wave  that  has  struck  me  has  but 
wafted  me  nearer  to  Deity." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  stood  forth  as  a  witness  for 
God;     brought    forth    new    volumes    of 


scripture;  restored  to  the  earth  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Son  of  God,  with  authority  to 
administer  the  ordinances  thereof;  or- 
ganized the  Church;  set  in  order  the 
quorums  of  the  Priesthood,  and  defined 
their  duties  and  powers;  sent  the  Gospel 
into  every  state  of  the  Union,  into  Cana- 
da and  England;  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  gathering  of  Israel;  opened  the  door 
for  the  salvation  of  the  dead;  commenced 
the  work  of  building  up  Zion;  founded 
Kirtland,  Far  West  and  Nauvoo,  with  its 
magnificent  temple — a  work  accomplished 
under  circumstances  which  give  him  "a 
fame  and  name  that  cannot  be  slain,"  but 
which  will  grow  brighter  as  time  on  silent 
wheels  rolls  by.  B.  H.  Roberts. 
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The  quaint  old  village,  Oudre  by  the  sea, 
Curled  in  a  bay's  blue  crescent,  peaceful  lies, 

Taking  the  year's  slow  greeting  sleepily, 

Touched  by  the  languorous  spell  of  southern 
skies. 

Pepita  lived  here.     The  first  golden  haze 
Of  youth  enwrapt  her, — childhood  scarce  had 
flown 

When  Death's  gray  shadow  fell  across  her  days, 
Stealing  all  gladness  that  her  life  had  known. 

The  blow  fell  twice — both  whom  she  owed  her  life, 
Passed — and  the  deep  and  bitter  woe  she  felt 

Of  those  left  friendless;  for  Fate's  cruel  knife — 
Severing  in  turn  each  cherished  tie — had  dealt 

One  other  blow,  which  left  her  life  bereft 

Of  love  and  gladness:     Petro,  whom  her  heart 

Had  leaned  on — more  than  two  years  since  had 
left 
The  Village, sea  bound — and  had  ne'er  returned. 

And  Pepita  had  wished  that  she  might  fare 
On,  too,  toward  that  friendly  land  of  death — 

But  that  a  frail  life  yielded  to  her  care 

Fanned  her  cold  courage  with  its  faint  drawn 
breath. 

A  sister's  tiny  hands  her  cold  ones  clasped 
With  that  strong  hold  of  helpless  infancy — 

And  rousing  at  their  touch,  Pepita  grasped 
Her  life's  trust  and  fared  with  it  willingly. 

And  in  the  light  of  Meta's  trustful  eyes 
Beheld  the  star  that  led  her  journey  on, 

Feeling  the  mother  love  within  her  rise 
Like  the  transfiguring  halo  of  the  dawn. 


And  so  her  care  for  this  young  life — made  bold 
Her  courage,  yielding  strength  to  make 

That  daily  battle  With  the  world,  and  hold 
The  painful  way  her  friendless  steps  must  take. 

So  from  the  village,  which  her  life  had  known, 
She  passed  to  struggle  in  the  broader  mart 

Of  a  large  city,  penniless,  alone, 

But  with  a  wealth  of  courage  in  her  heart. 

And  yet  ofttimes  the  toilsome  way  was  hard — 
The  beaded  trinkets  which  her  fingers  wrought 

At  times  could  hardly  keep  the  doorway  barred 
From  cold   and   hunger — with    the    all    they 
brought. 

And  so  a  year  passed,  bringing  the  new  eve 
Of  Christ's  glad  day.     Pepita's  heart  was  sore 

With  memories — but  one  joy  came  to  cleave 
With  glimmering  ray  the  gloom  her  spirit  bore. 

For  she  had  promised  from  her  little  hoard 
Saved  for  the  landlord — to  withdraw  a  mite 

To  buy  some  gift  for  Meta — 'twould  afford 
To  make  her  own,  and  the  child's  Christmas 
bright. 

Her  day's  work  ended — on  this  errand  bent 
She  went  forth — gliding  swiftly  through   the 
street, 

When  sudden — in  her  pathway — as  if  sent 
By  fate  itself  her  purpose  to  defeat, 

A    beggar    stood — 'twas    Mere    Suzanne— well 
known 

To  Pepita — from  the  same  village  both — 
She  oft  had  given  pittance  to  the  crone, 

Spite  of  her  drunken  life,  and  needless  sloth. 
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"A  little  sou,  Pepita — I  am  faint — 

'Twas  yesterday  I  ate  my  one  last  crust — 

So — may  the  good  Christ  bless  you  for  a  saint ! 
Your  heart  the  pauvre  Mere  can  always  trust." 

While  the  crone  called  down  blessings  on  her 
head 
Pepita  turned,  and  sought  the  tiny  room 
Where  Meta  waited — all  her  joy  fled — 
And  the  world  filled  once  more  with  wonted 
gloom. 

With  weight  of  sadness  straining  at  her  heart, 
Bravely  she  struggled — but  the  burning  tears 

Scalded  her  eyes — it  seemed  her  life's  sole  part 
To  suffer  disappointment  through  the  years. 

A  loving  touch  upon  her  head  was  laid, 
And  Meta's  kisses  rained  upon  her  cheek, 

Pepita's  sorrow  made  the  child  afraid — 
She  looked  the  wonder   that   she   could   not 
speak. 

"Nothing  my  Meta — dearest — come  and  kneel 
Beside  Pepita — so  now,  let  us  pray, 

That  the  good  saints,  who  all  our  sorrows  feel 
May  come  tomorrow  on  the  sweet  Christ's  day- 

And  bring  to  pretty  Meta  some  good  gift." 
And  so  together  on  the  splintered  floor 

The  two  knelt  praying.  In  a  cloud's  white  drift 
Above  them, through  the  window,  one  star  bore 

Its  golden  witness,  and  the  short  prayer  said — 
Pepita  rose — but  quickly  Meta  drew 

Her  form  beside  her — lisping,  with  bowed  head: 
"Please  bring  to  Pepita  some  good  gift  too." 

The  blue  night  waned — with  Meta  in  her  arms 
Pepita  slumbered;  in  her  dreams  the  grace 

And  pity  that  are  all  the  Christ  child's  charms, 
Mingled  their  likeness  with  her  Meta's  face. 

While  in  the  dawn's  pink  glow — within  the  bay 
Which  faced  the  city — with  its  wind-worn  sails 

Folded — a  foreign  ship  at  anchor  lay, 

Its  plight — a  story  of  strong  seas  and  gales. 

And  through  the  city's  streets  the  sunburned  crew 
Strolled — when   one  with   them,  whose  dark 
face  was  screened 


In  his  sombrero's  shadow — sudden  drew 
Near  to  a  doorway,  where  in  stupor  leaned 

A  wrinkled  woman — 'twas  the  MSre  Suzanne, 
Her  sous  soon  squandered,  she  had  found  her 
way 

Once  more  to  Pepita — but  her  strength  gone —  ;. 
Had  sunk  upon  the  threshold — and  thus  lay. 

"Nay  but  I  know  her — we  have  met  before 
One  of  my  own  village — here  that  lies." 

"Good    Pepita,"    whined    Suzanne,    "one     sou 
more ! ' ' 
A  sudden  joy  leapt  into  the  man's  eyes. 

"What  Pepita — my  sweetheart,  is  it  she 
You  speak  of — my  Pepita — is  she  here  ?  " 

"Aye,  on  the  landing."     "  Then  I  yet  shall  see 
The  maid  I've  loved,  and  hunted  far  and  near." 

And  Petro — for  'twas  he — come  from  afar, 
To  find  his  sweetheart  wandered — none  knew 
where — 

Broke  from  the  door  the  latch's  slender  bar, 
And  found  his  way  up  o'er  the  crazy  stair. 

A  door  was  opened  ere  he  reached  the  top, 
(Pepita  from  her  window  heard  his  voice,) 

'Tis  meet  that  now  we  let  the  curtain  drop 
And  leave  them  thus,  together  to  rejoice. 

Petro  was  shipwrecked — and  the  old  sad  tale 
Of  letters  long  unanswered  wrought  the  woe 

Of  doubt  and  sorrow — from  whose  long  travail 
Such  wealth  of  joy,  as  theirs  was  now,  should 
flow. 

A  pretty  cottage  stands  beside  the  sea, 
And  here  Pepita,  Petro  and  the  child 

Live — while  the  days  glide  onward  peacefully 
By  love,  and  hope  and  comfort  reconciled. 

And  Pepita  when  telling  o'er  the  tale 

Of  the  good  gift  which  blessed  that  Christmas 
day — 
Vows  with  a  faith  which  naught  can  e'er  assail: 
"  '  Twas  Meta's  prayer  turned    Petro's   steps 
that  way." 

Josephine  Spencer. 
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"Auntie,"  said  a  beautiful  young  girl 
in  an  absent-minded  sort  of  way,  turn- 
ing half  round  on  the  piano  stool,  and 
without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  floor, 
"  I'm  tired  of  this  sort  of  thing,  I  want  a 
change;  can't  we  go  somewhere,  or  give 
a  party;  can't  jiou  suggest  some  amuse- 
ment to  pass  away  the  time  ?    Why,  I've 


not  even  had  a  letter  for  days,  and  that 
stupid  brother  of  mine  is  having  a  jolly 
time  of  it  at  Harvard,  while  I'm  here  at 
home,  day  after  day  going  through  the 
same  dull  routine;  Oh,  I'm  weary,  I'd 
even  like  to  get  married,  if  I  could  have 
an  offer  that  suited  me  !  " 

"Is  that  all  Alice  ?     Have  you  no  other 
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complaints  to  make?"  said  her  self- 
possessed  aunt  in  reply.  The  girl  looked  a 
little  crest-fallen,  and  without  a  word  turned 
around  and  went  on  with  her  practicing. 
Her  aunt  who  was  a  wise  and  thoughtful 
woman,  continued  her  sowing  as  if  noth- 
ing had  been  said;  a  long  silence  fol- 
lowed, though  the  truth  was  Aunt  Esther 
didn't  know  exactly  what  answer  to  make; 
it  was  altogether  new  for  her  niece  to 
burst  forth  so  excitedly,  and  it  took  the 
quaint  little  lady  by  surprise. 

Alice  sat  playing  a  while  longer,  and 
then  came  forward  towards  the  fire,  which 
was  burning  brightly,  and  seating  herself 
comfortably  in  a  low  rocker  in  the  corner, 
began  to  stir  the  coals  with  the  poker;  a 
custom  many  people  have  when  per- 
plexed; the  equanimity  of  her  aunt  was 
too  much  for  her;  she  wanted  her  to 
speak,  say  she  had  been  rude,  then  she 
would  have  apologized;  but  to  see  her  sit 
there  so  complacently,  stitching  away, 
taking  no  notice  of  her  vexation  was 
unaccountable  to  one  so  impulsive. 
Finally  she  burst  out  again. 

"Auntie,  we  are  always  going  on  in  this 
humdrum  way,  for  all  the  world  like  two 
■old  maids  ?  You  are  not  old  if  you  are  a 
widow,  and  I, — well  I'm  just  twenty-two, 
and  have  never  yet  had  a  real  beau;  I 
want  some  attention,  some  companion- 
ship." 

"  My  dear, "said  her  aunt,  "how  long  is 
it  since  we  came  home  from  the  sea  shore, 
where  you  danced,  and  waltzed,  and 
sang  and  took  in  all  the  gaieties  of  the 
season,  until  you  were  tired,  and  wanted 
to  come  home  to  the  Wren's  Nest,  isn't 
that  so  ?  " 

"Yes  Auntie,  I  did  want  to  come  home, 
thanks  to  your  judicious  training,  because 
there  was  so  much  deception  and  hypo- 
crisy there,  and  such  "shilly  shally"  girls, 
and  unprincipled  young  men,  and  old 
ones  too  for  that  matter,  and  mercenary, 
managing  mammas,  and  all  that;  it  was 
simply  disgusting  to  sensible  people." 
"And  that  was  society,  Alice,  the  best 
society.so  we  were  informed, and  certainly, 
if  wealth  and  extravagance  are  the  stan- 
dards, by  which  the  'best  society'  is  esti- 
jnated,  it  must  have  been." 

"Yes  Auntie,  they  were  rich  I  suppose, 


and  they  were  proud  and  arrogant,  but 
they  were  also  ill-bred,  some  of  them  at 
least;  Oh,  I  learned  some  lessons  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get; and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  one 
young  lady,  who  carried  on  a  flirtation 
under  my  very  eyes,  what  my  brother 
would  have  thought  of  her  conduct,  and 
she  begged  me  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret; 
But  a  truce  to  all  this,  we've  talked  of 
these  things  before,  I  am  positively  pining 
for  some  one  to  talk  to;  I  know  you're 
good  company,  and  always  amiable,  but 
then  there's  no  variety  in  our  way  of  liv- 
ing. We've  got  lots  of  relatives,  let's  go 
and  visit  some  of  them,  while  Harry's  in 
college;  when  he  comes  home  everything 
will  be  different,  he  can  take  us  out,  and 
we  shall  have  more  society;  it  won't  be 
near  so  lonely  here  then,  he's  always  so 
lively." 

"Alice  what  about  the  country  cousins, 
do  you  remember  where  we  used  to  visit 
when  you  and  they  were  children  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  recollect  some  of  those  quaint 
old  places  up  among  the  New  England 
hills,  they're  very  nice  in  summer  time, 
but  what  about  winter,  how  would  it  be 
then  ? ' ' 

"There's  skating,  and  sleigh -riding, 
and  winter  pastimes  of  course;  but  you 
must  choose,  it  is  for  your  pleasure  we 
shall  go." 

"Aunt  Esther  are  there  any  young 
people  at  these  places  you  think  of — 
would  it  be  interesting  in  that  way?" 
"  In  what  way  Alice  ? "  "Why  don't  you 
understand,  would  there  be  any  love  mak- 
ing, or  any  chance  of  getting  a  good  hus- 
band?" "  Alice,  you  astonish  me,  but 
just  now  you  were  deprecating  the  ways  of 
those  girls  at  the  sea-shore,  and  now  you 
are  talking  in  much  the  same  strain." 
' '  But  I  am  in  earnest,  I  am  going  to 
marry  some  great,  big-hearted,  honest, 
young  fellow,  that  has  never  been  in 
society,  such  as  I  had  a  glimpse  of  last 
season;  and  that  reminds  me  Auntie, 
that  you  have  had  a  kind  of  romance  in 
your  life,  I've  heard  Polly  say  so;  and  you 
never  say  a  word  about  it,  nor  your 
married  life  either,  though  for  that  matter 
I  never  asked  you,  never  thought  of  it  in 
fact  until  now;  will  you  tell  me  the  story 
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it  must  be  interesting,  a  chapter  out  of 
your  history?" 

Before  Aunt  Esther  had  time  to  reply 
to  all  this  rapid  questioning,  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  parlor  door  and  in  came 
Polly  with  a  handful  of  letters,  and  in  the 
excitement  Alice  forgot  what  she  had 
said  to  dear  little  Auntie,  as  she  called 
her,  and  began  examining  the  postmarks, 
a  habit  with  womerf,  it  is  said.  "Here's 
such  a  queer  stamp;  I  do  wonder  where 
this  letter's' from;  some  rich  old  uncle  I 
hope,  asking  us  to  come  for  the  holi- 
days," exclaimed  Alice.  Then  she  took 
up  the  one  she  knew  to  be  from  her 
brother,  and  hurriedly  broke  the  seal. 
While  she  sat  reading  it  and  tapping  her 
dainty  little  feet  on  the  carpet  every  now 
and  then,  a  way  she  had  when  over- 
joyed. Aunt  Esther  was  busy  perusing 
a  letter  that  looked  even  more  foreign  than 
the  one   Alice   had   laid  down 

In  the  midst  of  the  reading,  a  carriage 
drove  up  and  visitors  were  announced, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmore  and  their  two 
daughters,  and  the  letters  were  put  aside; 
and  the  two  ladies  busied  themselves  en- 
tertaining their  guests  duringthe  remain- 
der of  the  afternoon.  The  Elmores  were 
neighbors  of  theirs,  and  very  nice  people 
indeed.  The  girls  were  near  Alice's  age 
and  were  both  bright  and  clever;  the 
afternoon  sped  swiftly  away,  and  Alice 
had  actually  forgotten  the  letters,  so  ab- 
sorbed was  she  with  the  conversation  of 
their  visitors. 

Aunt  Esther  urged  their  guests  to  stay 
and  dine  with  them,  waving  ceremony, 
and  they  finally  consented,  so  that  it  was 
nine  o'clock  or  thereabouts,  before  they 
were  alone  again.  The  evening  had  been 
a  pleasant  one,  and  Alice  was  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
society  of  these  neighbors,  who  had  so 
much  to  say  that  was  worth  listening  to. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  was  a  fine  singer 
and  was  much  admired  by  Harry,  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  music,  as  in- 
deed were  both  Aunt  Esther  and  Alice. 
Miss  Elmore  had  been  singing,  during  the 
evening.oneof  Aunt  Esther's  old  favorites 
that  had  carried  her  back  in  memory  to 
her  girlhood  days,  and  these  words  of 
the  song,  kept  ringing  in  her  ears: 


"Oh,  no  we  never  mention  him, his  name  is  never 

heard, 
My    lips    are   now   forbid   to   speak   that  once 

familiar  word." 

Aunt  Esther  so  calm  and  self-contented 
to  all  appearance,  would  have  given  al- 
most anything  to  have  been  alone  for 
a  few  minutes,  that  she  might  weep  to  re- 
lieve her  pent-up  feelings;  but  even  when 
the  guests  had  departed  Alice  was  there, 
and  she  must  not  give  way.  The  reading 
of  the  letters  was  resumed,  and  for 
a  while  silence  reigned.  What  a  pretty 
picture  the  two  ladies  made  in  that  ele- 
gant room.  Alice  was  tall  and  slender 
in  figure,  a  perfect  blonde  in  complexion, 
and  this  evening  she  wore  a  dress  of  soft 
pale  blue  merino,  trimmed  with  dainty 
lace,  and  as  she  sat  reading,  one  might 
have  gazed  in  admiration,  "and  turned 
and  come  again  to  take  his  fill,"  of  her 
rare  beauty;  every  now  and  then  she 
spoke  to  Auntie  and  her  countenance 
would  lighten  to  a  glow,  as  she 
repeated  some  of  Harry's  witty  and 
shrewd  comments  upon  his  college  life. 
Aunt  Esther  was  one  of  those  peculiar 
types  of  women  so  difficult  to  describe, 
that  we  term  them  "a  perfect  study;" 
small  in  figure,  dark  almost  olive  com- 
plexion, purplish  or  blue  black  hair, 
large  gray  eyes;  many  people  considered 
her  plain, but  she  was  attractive.possessed 
that  indescribable  charm,  which  for  want  of 
a  better  term  we  call  magnetic.  This 
evening  she  wore  a  gray  dress,  of  some 
soft  material,  trimmed  with  scarlet  velvet 
and  bending  over  her  letters  she  looked 
as  much  a  picture,  as  the  young  girl  who 
sat  opposite  ;  and  Alice  chancing  to 
notice  it,  astonished  her  by  saying; 
"Aunt  Esther  you  look  so  charming  to- 
night, your  very  soul  seems  to  be  looking 
forth  out  of  your  eyes.  I  wish  you  had  a 
sweetheart,  its  such  a  lonely  life  to 
live  ;  how  long  since  uncle  Herbert 
died?" 

"Ten  years  and  over,"  replied  the  little 
woman,  without  once  lifting  her  eyes; 
somehow  her  voice  sounded  strangely  to 
Alice,  and  as  she  looked  she  saw  tears 
fall  upon  the  letter  her  aunt  had  been 
reading,  but  which  seemed  to  have 
dropped  from  her  hand.     Alice  knew  her 
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aunt  was  undemonstrative,  and  would 
not  inquire  what  made  her  sad,  but 
thought  it  was  her  ill-timed  allusion  to  her 
uncle's  death;  little  she  knew  the  chord 
she  had  touched,  that  made  such  discord 
in  the  heart  of  this  staid  and  demure 
little  woman.  . 

The  letters  were  finished  and  'both 
ladies  drew  nearer  to  the  fire  and  re- 
sumed conversation,  as  all  do  who  love 
each  other,  just  before  separating  for  the 
night. 

"Alice,  my  dear,  was  yo'ur  unknown 
letter  from  some  rich  uncle — an  invitation 
for  the  holidays  ?  " 

"No  aunt,  it  was  from  old  Mr.  Brown, 
whom  we  met  at  the  seaside  last  sum- 
mer, and  funniest  of  all  (for  you  remem- 
ber how  I  snubbed  him)  contained  an 
offer  of  marriage,  the  first  one  I  ever  had 
(audacious  fellow!)  tells  me  he  loves  me, 
and  that  he's  worth  half  a  million,  all  in 
one  paragraph.  I  wouldn't  marry  him  if 
he  were  worth  three  millions;  he's  a 
scoundrel,  been  in  society  thirty  years  or 
more,  and  divorced  his  wife.  Marry  old 
Brown,  I'd  rather  be  an  old  maid  and 
stay  with  you  all  my  days  Auntie;  you'll 
never  marry  again  I  don't  suppose,  though 
you're  much  more  fascinating  than  most 
young  girls,  and  know  a  great  deal  more. 
Is  that  the  reason  they  call  widows 
dangerous  I  wonder?  I've  often  heard 
the  expression,  and  couldn't  imagine 
why  it  was  used,  for  you  are  the  only 
young  widow  I  have  ever  really  been 
acquainted  with,  and  I'm  sure  you  are 
the  most  inoffensive  and  reserved,  and 
the  very  best  little  auntie  in  all  the  world. ' ' 
As  she  finished  her  remark  she  rose 
and  threw  her  arms  around  Aunt  Esther's 
neck  and  deluged  her  with  kisses. 

When  Polly  came  in  to  inquire  what 
orders  her  mistress  had  to  give,  be- 
fore retiring,  Mrs.  Danforth  replied, 
"Nothing,  to-night,  but  we  are  going 
away  in  a  day  or  two,  so  all  our 
plans  will  be  changed,  and  we  can  dis- 
pense with  some  of  the  help  for  the  pre- 
sent; and  Polly,  would  you  like  to  go 
anywhere  on  a  visit?"  "No,  Mrs.  Dan- 
forth, I  will  stay  and  take  care  of  the 
house  while  you're  absent,  and  Ben,  of 
course  you'll  retain  him  for  outside  work, 


we  two  can  do  very  well,  and  it  will  save 
some  expense." 

"All  right  Polly,  it's  very  kind  of  you 
to  be  so  careful  on  my  account;  then  I 
think  we  shall  pack  up  to-morrow,  and 
go  away  the  next  morning,  good  night 
Polly." 

"Alice"  said  her  aunt  when  they  were 
alone  again,  "1  think    I   shall   go   to  my 

sister's  in  M — .  Do  you  remember  the 

famous,  rambling,  old  country  house 
with  the  great  wide  pastures?  It  was  called 
"The  Meadows." 

"You  mean  Aunt  Jane's,  I  remember 
it  a  little,  we  used  to  play  under  the 
great  elm  trees.  Was'nt  there  a  lot  of 
children?" 

'  'Seven,  I  believe,  and  they  are  none  of 
them  married,  you  will  not  be  lonely  with 
all  these  young  people;  at  any  rate  we'll 
try  it;  I  have  not  been  there  for  many 
years,  never  since  my  widowhood."  And 
Aunt  Esther  paused  for  a  m  oment,  the 
word  seemed  to  stick  in  her  throat. 
"It's  a  long  way  off,  and  we  need  not 
wait  to  send  them  word,  I  am  sure  of  a 
welcome.for  your  uncle  William  is  one  of 
the  most  hospitable  men  I  have  ever 
known." 

"Then  Auntie  that's  settled, and  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  that  romantic  story  of  your 
own  life,  Polly  knows  something  about  it, 
so  of  course  there  is  a  story." 

"What  nonsense  has  Polly  been  filling 
your  foolish  little  head  with,  some  ser- 
vant's gossip  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  no,  Aunt  Esther  this  is  quite  differ- 
ent, and  if  you  don't  promise  to  tell  me 
I  shall  ask  Polly  before  we  go  to  Aunt 
Jane's,  because  one  day  she  said  to  me 
long  ago:  'Alice,  you're  a  lovely  girl,  but 
not  so  attractive  as  your  Aunt  Esther  was; 
she  has  a  history;'  and  I  wonder  Auntie 
that  I  never  have  teased  you  to  tell  me 
the  story." 

"Do  you  see,"said  her  aunt, pointing  to 
the  clock  on  the  mantel,  "it  is  after  mid- 
night, and  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  to-morrow,  you  really  must  go  to  bed 
now,  and  forget  all  this  foolishness  about 
your  Auntie.  It  is  quite  enough  for  you  to 
know  me  as  I  am  now  and  to  judge  me 
upon  my  real  merits,  and  not  listen,  to 
Polly's   insinuations,    she's  over  fond  o 
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me,  and  her  imagination  carries  her  away 
sometimes." 

Alice  was  sleepy,  and  therefore  bade 
her  aunt  good-night,  willingly;  and  Esther 
Danforth  sat  there  alone  brooding  over 
the  past  that  had  been  so  vividly  recalled 
to  her  mind  that  day;  for  years  there  had 
not  been  such  a  sealed  fountain  opened 
in  her  soul  as  on  that  particular  day.  It 
seemed  as  though  that  letter  had  brought 
the  past  with  it,  not  only  to  Esther  her- 
self, but  Polly  and  Alice  seemed  full  of 
the  same  reminiscences.  She  would  not 
acknowledge  to  herself  that  she  had  been 
persuaded  to  marry  for  money,  though 
the  world  said  so,  the  world  in  which  she 
revolved;  and  to-night  as  she  sat  thinking 
she  drew  the  letter  from  her  pocket,  the 
letter  that  had  excited  Polly's  curiosity, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  changed  her 
plans  suddenly. 

"Shall  I  burn  it;"  she  said  to  herself, 
"I  scarcely  dare  keep  it.  I  am  sure  Polly 
recognized  the  writing,"  and  as  she  solilo- 
quized thus  she  opened  the  letter,  and 
was  again  perusing  its  contents.  Look- 
ing over  her  shoulder  we  might  easily 
read  it  too,  for  she  held  it  wide  open,  and 
gazed  as  if  entranced.  It  ran  thus: 
My  Precious  Darling: 

I  shall  sail  for  America  in  a  few  days;  I 
have  made  definite  arrangements;  shall 
go  by  way  of  London  to  transact  some 
business,  there,  and  then  for  Boston. 
In  a  few  hours  after  arriving,  I  shall 
come  to  you,  and  learn  my  fate.  I  can  no 
longer  endure  this  dreadful  suspense;  it  is 
years  since  I  wrote  you  that  first  impas- 
sioned letter,  after  I  learned  that  you  were 
free — free  from  that  terrible  bondage  of 
the  heart.  You  answered  me,  as  though 
you  were  an  icicle,  or  that  your  heart  was 
frozen;  but  I  know  you  better;  you  are 
mine;  and  your  own  heart  will  bear  you 
witness  when  you  read  these  burning 
words.  You  cannot  forget  if  you  would  the 
glorious  past,  the  recollection  of  which 
has  hung  over  me,  during  all  these  long 
years  of  banishment,  like  a  rainbow  of 
promise.  I  have  still  the  pledge  of  your 
devotion,  given  me  on  that  May  morning, 
when  we  plighted  our  troth  under  the 
apple  boughs,  and  I  shall  never  part 
with  it.      The    last    time    I    wrote — you 


answered  me  in  doubt — it  gave  me  some 
encouragement,  because  you  said, 
"Wait,  when  the  children  I  have  charge 
of  are  not  dependent  upon  me  for  a 
home,  I  may  consider  your  proposal." 
Must  duty  to  the  children  of  your  dead 
brother  forever  debar  you  from  fulfilling 
the  pledge  of  your  love  to  the  living — to 
one  who  has  waited  for  you  all  these 
years — that  he  might  take  you  to  his 
heart  and  shelter  you  there  forever  and 
ever?  Esther,  I  am  coming,  and  from 
your  own  sweet  lips,  I  must  hear  the 
words  that  shall  decide  my  fate,  my  future 
life. 

Disguise  your  true  self  as  you  may  to 
others, %ou  cannot  deceive  me;  by  my 
own  strength  of  affection,  I  measure  yours. 
I  will  not  ask  you  to  answer  me  here,  it 
would  be  too  long  to  wait,  should  you 
say,  yes,  and  so — farewell  until  we  shall 
meet,   sweetest,  dearest, 

Your  old  sweetheart, 

Sidney  Manning. 

Poor  Aunt  Esther,  she  read  the  letter 
again  and  again,  and  her  tears  poured 
hot  and  fast — she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  "What  shall  I  say  to  him 
when  he  comes  ?  How  can  I  meet  him 
again  after  all  these  years?  I  dare  not  con- 
fess my  love, that  has  outlived  everything. 
I  will  not  see  him,  I  will  go  away;  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  withstand  his  pleading  !" 
Notwithstanding  her  mental  resolve,  she 
folded  up  the  letter  that  had  caused  all 
this  tumult  of  feeling  and  put  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  as  she  passed  out  of  the 
room  and  ascended  the  staircase,  she 
moaned  and  every  now  and  then  she 
leaned  her  head  upon  the  balustrade  and 
would  have  fallen  but  for  its  support. 
Little  sleep  for  her  that  night;  while  Alice, 
who  was  wholly  heart-free,  slept  the 
sweet  sleep  of  youth  and  innocence. 
How  true  the  poet's  words: 

"Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,  he 

like  the  world, 
His  ready  visit  pays,  when  fortune   smiles;  the 

wretched  he  forsakes. 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinions,  flies  from  grief, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear." 

The  household  were  early  astir  the 
next  morning,  for  Polly,  the  faithful 
friend,  had  been  almost  as  wakeful  as  her 
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mistress,  and  the  day  was  a  busy  one  with 
preparations  for  thejourney  and  the  nec- 
essary changes;  the  trunks  were  packed 
and  strapped  and  traveling  bags  made 
ready,  and  Esther  Danforth,  like  one  in 
a  dream,  went  from  room  to  room,  to  see 
that  all  was  safe.  "This  was  his  house,"she 
muttered  under  her  breath,  "my  hus- 
band's;" and  a  cold  shiver  ran  through 
her  veins;  "and  I  was  almost  persuaded  to 
leave  it  once,  but  my  good  angel  stood  by 
and  saved  me — and  Polly,  dear,  good  girl, 
she  helped  me  to  bear  it  all.  I  came  here  a 
bride  from  the  church  door,  with  showers 
of  congratulations;  what  a  wretched  crea- 
ture I  was;  with  my  breaking  heart  and  my 
broken  vows;  and  Sidney,  I  did^>t  even 
dare  to  think  what  would  become. of  him. 
I  was  young  then,  so  very  young  to  be  an 
old  man's  bride;  and  he  knew  I  did  not 
love  him,  but  he  was  ever  kind,  too  kind, 
and  he  left  all  his  wealth  to  me — only 
I  must  not  marry  Sidney  Manning — there 
it  is,  in  his  will, and  it  was  read — that  day, 
when  all  the  family  were  there.  What  a 
reproach  to  me,  and  how  they  all  stared, 
until  I  fainted;  I  must  not  marry  Sid- 
ney Manning.  No,  though  my  heart  should 
break;  not  because  of  the  money — what 
do  I  care  for  the  money;  yet  it  has  been 
a  blessing  to  my  brother's  children,  left 
orphaned  and  destitute,  "and  Esther  Dan- 
forth sank  upon  her  knees,  there  alone  in 
the  pale  moonlight,  beseeching  heaven 
to  guide  her  footsteps;  and  her  prayer 
was  answered. 

The  journey  occupied  two  days  and 
nights;  for  those  were  not  the  times  of 
steam  and  rapid  transit.  At  the  close  of 
the  second  day,  they  reached  their  desti- 
nation. It  was  a  bright,  clear,  moonlight 
night,  and  the  great  wide-spreading  elms 
stretched  out  their  branches,  as  if  to  wel- 
come and  shelter  them.  The  greetings 
were  affectionate,  and  Alice  was  quite 
delighted  with  the  reception  she  received; 
it  was  so  genuine  and  cordial;  the  trav- 
elers' were  tired  and  glad  to  go  rather 
early  to  bed,  especially  as  they  were 
aware  that,  as  they  were  in  the  country, 
they  would   be   expected   to   rise   early. 

Time  passed  quickly  with  Alice;  there 
was  so  much  that  was  new  and  pleasant, 
and  the  three  young  men,  her  cousins, 


vied  with  each  other  in  planning  fresh 
surprises  for  her  amusement.  Aunt 
Esther  was  visiting  in  a  quiet  way  with 
her  sister,  from  whom  she  had  been  so 
long  separated;  there  were  so  many  things 
to  tell  each  other,  and  it  was  nearing 
Christmas,  and  a  grand  party  was  to  be 
given  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Dan- 
forth and  her  niece.  Aunt  Jane,  as  Mrs. 
Wetherell  was  called,  was  half  sister  only 
to  Aunt  Esther  and  Alice's  father,  and 
was  some  years  older;  she  was  a  very  es- 
timable woman  and  religious  in  her  na- 
ture; had  studied  the  Bible  and  sought  to 
comprehend  its  meaning.  Of  late,  a  new 
light  had  shone  across  her  pathway,  and 
she  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  divine 
source  from  which  it  came,  that  she  was 
making  a  careful  and  prayerful  examina- 
tion of  the  teachings  she  had  received, 
from  the  messengers  who  came  to  her  with 
glad  tidings.  Her  husband  was  investi- 
gating the  doctrine  too,  and  ere  long 
they  unfolded  the  views  they  entertained 
to  Aunt  Esther.  Contrary  to  their  expec- 
tations, she  seemed  to  grasp  these  new 
truths  more  quickly  than  they  had  done, 
and  it  was  a  confirmation  to  them,  that 
the  doctrine  was  from  heaven.  Aunt 
Esther  had  gone  into  the  country  place 
with  a  broken  heart,  asking  help  from 
One  above,  and  so  completely  humble 
was  she,  that  she  was  ready  to  receive 
heavenly  truths;  in  fact,  she  scarcely 
needed  preaching  to,  her  mind  was  so 
clear  on  the  subjects  presented  to  her  by 
her  sister  and  her  husband. 

The  young  men  were  somewhat  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  new  doctrines, 
and  had  talked  to  Alice  about  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel,  but  none  of  them  as  yet 
had  been  baptized;  they  were  waiting  for 
some  Elders,  who  were  shortly  to  pay 
them  a  visit,  and  preach  to  the  people  in 
that  vicinity.  » 

The  "Mormon"  Elders  soon   came  to 

M ,  and  Mr.  Wetherell,  who  was  a 

man  of  considerable  influence,  tried  to 
get  a  hall,  or  meeting-house  for  them  to 
preach  in;  but  he  met  with  many  obstacles 
in  his  efforts,  that  he  had  not  previously 
anticipated;  jealousy  and  tradition  were 
rife  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
opposed,   and  the     good    man    at    last 
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decided  that  the  meetings  should  be  at 
his  own  place,  "The  Meadows."  The 
house  was  large  and  roomy  and  he  had 
expected  to  entertain,  as  his  guests,  those 
who  would  come,  to  preach  and  baptize. 
All  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  were 
cordially  invited,  and  many  came  to  the 
meetings,  and  some  new  converts  were 
baptized  and  confirmed,  after  two  days 
meetings  had  been  held.  Among  those 
who  were  baptized  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wetherell,  Mrs.  Danforth  and  Alice 
Maynard,  and  the  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  of  the  host  and  hostess  of  "The 
Meadows."  There  were  eight  others 
baptized  and  many  more  believing. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  young  man  whom 
Miss  Alice  greatly  admired,  and  he  had 
already  shown  her  some  marked  atten- 
tion, and  her  resolve  to  marry  some 
honest,  big-hearted  fellow  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  fulfilment.  He  was  a  fine  figure, 
large  and  well-proportioned,  and  his  edu- 
cation had  not  been  neglected,  even 
though  he  was  a  farmer's  son,  and  lived 
among  the  New  England  hills;  he  rather 
astonished  Miss  Alice  one  day  by  telling 
her,  he  had  never  been  in  Boston;  but 
she  recovered  herself  quickly  and  replied, 
'  'she  was  glad  of  it. "  Not  but  that  she  was 
proud  of  Boston  too,  but  somehow  she 
liked  him  better  as  he  was;  better  than  she 
ever  thought  she  could  like  any  of  the 
young  men  she  had  met  at  the  capital. 

Meantime  both  Aunt  Esther  and  Alice 
wrote  to  Harry  of  the  religion  they  had 
embraced;  they  were  full  of  zeal  and 
desirous  that  he  should  become  a  con- 
vert. But  he  was  at  that  time  under 
quite  a  different  influence;  and  his 
answers  to  their  letters  were  very  unsatis- 
factory; but  they  did  not  lose  courage. 
Alice  was  using  all  her  eloquence  at  home 
to  persuade  Richard  Ashburn  to  join  the 
Church  of  Lattet-day  Saints,  and  her 
efforts  were  not  in  vain;  before  many 
days  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  had  espoused  the  same  religious 
faith 

Of  all  those  who  had  been  converted 
Aunt  Esther  was  really  the  most  zealous 
and  content.  Heretofore  she  had  not 
been  religiously  inclined,  but  she  had  had 
many  misgivings  with  regard  to  a  step 


she  ever  contemplated  taking,  though 
she  had  maintained  her  reputation  and 
escaped  almost  miraculously  from  falling 
into  disgrace;  she  knew,  as  no  one  else 
did,  or  could  know,  how  she  had  been 
tempted  to  leave  her  husband's  house 
forever,  and  go  into  a  foreign  land  with 
the  man  she  loved,  with  all  the  fervor  o  f 
youthful  attachment,  but  whom  her  par- 
ents had  not  allowed  her  to  marry.  He 
had  come  to  her  at  a  time  when  she  had 
felt  the  most  desperate,  had  read  her 
heart,  when  her  whole  soul  revolted 
against, the  bondage  she  was  undergoing, 
and  urged  her  to  fly  with  him;  and  she 
had  even  tried  to  persuade  herself  that 
the  step  Sidney  Manning  entreated  her 
to  take,  was  no  more  a  sin  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  than  the  domestic  life,  she  was 
compelled  to  live,  with  the  husband  to 
whom  she  was  bound  by  marriage  vows. 
Some  good  angel  stood  by  her  then, and  at 
the  last  moment,  as  it  were,  when  all  had 
been  cautiously  arranged,  and  her  lover 
was  waiting  in  anxious  expectancy, 
she  finally  resolved  to  preserve  her  honor 
and  that  of  her  husband,  and  remain  true 
to  her  womanhood,  and  to  her  marriage 
vows,  and  suffer  wrong,  rather  than  commit 
an  act  that  would,  forever,  debar  her  from 
association  of  the  friends  she  loved;  and 
an  error,  too, which  to  her  now  thoroughly 
awakened  consciousness  of  its  gross  wick- 
edness, she  felt  sure  would  end  in  despair 
and  hopeless  degradation.  And  as  a  last 
resort  she  sent  her  faithful  maid,  alone,  in 
the  dead  silence  of  the  night,  to  tell  her 
old  sweetheart  that  she  could  not  consent 
to  go  with  him,  and  he  must  never 
attempt  to  see  her  again.  Poor  Polly, 
she  never  dared  to  tell  her  mistress  all 
the  dreadful  things  Sidney  Manning  said, 
there  in  the  darkness,  when  she  delivered 
her  message.  And  so  that  part  of  the 
romance  ended,  and  he  went  far  away, 
and  finally  secured  a  position  in  a  mer- 
cantile house  in  India,  and  amassed 
wealth — for  it  was  the  lack  of  riches  that 
had  deprived  him  of  his  darling  Esther, 
and  he  was  determined  to  accumulate 
means  enough,  to  make  her  a  home 
suited  to  her  circumstances,  should  she 
ever  be  free  again  to  choose  for  herself; 
and  he  would  wait  until  that  time  came, 
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always  believing  in  her  affection,  and 
trusting  in  his  knowledge  of  her  charac- 
ter. And  he  esteemed  her  far  more 
for  the  sacrifice  she  made  in  giving 
him  up,  when  in  his  mistaken  sense  of 
right,  he  would  have  stolen  another 
man's  wife.  She  had  saved  herself  and 
him  too,  and  when  far  away  from  her  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  meditating  upon  her 
loveliness  of  character,  he  could  appre- 
ciate the  strength  and  fortitude  she  mani- 
fested, in  withstanding  the  great  tempta- 
tion. 

When  Sidney  Manning  heard  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Esther's  husband,  he 
had  mastered  his  feelings  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  did  not  rejoice;  and  he  waited 
on,  wondering  if  she  would  make  any 
sign  to  him,  any  recognition  of  her  first 
promise,  that  she  had  never  redeemed. 
But  she  did  not,  she  was  too  proud  for 
that,  and  the  impulsive  girl  had  changed 
into  a  well-developed  woman;  so  after  a 
time  he  wrote,  and  Esther  Danforth  took 
months  to  deliberate  before  replying;  and 
when  she  did  write,  was  careful  not  to 
make  any  sort  of  compromise.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  thrilling  episode  in  their 
lives,  that  came  near  ending  in  a  tragedy, 
she  would  have  acted  differently,  now 
she  was  doubly  reserved.  Bye  and  bye, 
he  wrote  again,  then  she  said,  "Wait," 
and  he  had  waited,  long  enough  he 
thought — for  her — and  too  long  by  far — 
for  him. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  time  Uncle 
William  handed  Aunt  Esther  a  letter,  in 
Polly's  handwriting,  which  gave  her  no 
concern,  but,  as  she  opened  it,  another 
letter  fell  6ut  upon  the  table.  Alice 
caught  it  up  thinking  it  might  be  for  her, 
but  Esther  had  seen  the  name,  and  knew 
instantly  that  it  was  from  her  old 
sweetheart. 

"Excuse  me,  Aunt  Esther,"  said  Alice, 
"it  is  for  you  after  all,  but  such  a  peculiar 
hand,  looks  like  foreign  paper,  but  there's 
no  postmark,  there  must  be  visitors  at 
the  Wren's  Nest — what  does  Polly  say?" 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  Aunt  Esther 
must  answer,  her  face  was  flushing  she 
knew  and,  trying  to  be  as  calm  as  pos- 
sible, turning  to  her  sister  who  was  eye- 
ing her  very  closely,  she  stammered  out, 


"Sidney — Mr.  Manning — I  mean,  he's  re- 
turned from  abroad." 

"And  pray  who  is  Sidney — Mr.  Man- 
ning, Auntie?" 

Before  she  could  reply  Aunt  Jane  had 
spoken  for  her,  "Your  aunt  Esther's  old 
sweetheart,  Alice!' ' 

Mrs.  Danforth  protested,  and  blushed 
a  deeper  crimson;  but  the  secret  was  out 
nevertheless,  and  Alice  was  delighted. 

"O,  that's  what  Polly  meant  when  she 
said  you  had  a  romance  in  your  life." 

"What  can  Polly  know  of  my  sister's 
sweetheart,  she  was  nothing  but  a  child, 
when  this  affair  with  Sidney  Manning 
occurred,  that  was  why  we  all  called  him 
Esther's  sweetheart;  father  and  mother 
didn't  approve  of  children  being  engaged, 
and  broke  the  matter  off,  and  my  sister  was 
sent  away  from  home  to  cure  her.  But  I 
always  had  an  idea  it  was  a  kind  of  hope- 
less case,  for  he  never  married,  at  least  we 
never  heard  of  it,  and  as  for  Esther,  she 
is  blushing  to  the  very  tips  of  her  ears, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  young  girl  of  six 
teen — and  she's  six  and  thirty." 

"Isn't  it  enough  to  make  anyone  blush, 
to  have  such  things  repeated  in  one's 
presence.  I  wish  Sidney  Manning  had 
stayed  in  India." 

"In  India,  Auntie,  well  if  thatis'nt  fine, 
a  rich  uncle  from  India  for  the  holidays 
after  all,  can't  you  invite  him  to  come 
here,  Aunt  Jane?" 

'  'That  must  be  as  my  sister  Esther  says, ' ' 
she  replied,  "I  should  like  it  very  much." 

"He  is  not  your  uncle,  Alice,"  said 
Aunt  Esther,  "and  its  very  improper  for 
you  to  call  him  so,  and  your  Aunt  Jane's 
house  is  full  of  visitors  already." 

At  this  Alice  subsided  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  there  was  very  little  breakfast 
eaten  by  any  of  the  ladies  that  morning- 
Aunt  Jane  recalled  one  remembrance 
after  another,  of  the  dfcys  when  Esther 
was  a  child,  and  it  was  all  very  interest- 
ing for  the  young  folks.  Alice  declared  it 
was  just  what  she  always  had  thought, 
from  fragments  Polly  had  dropped  now 
and  then,  though  how  she  had  found  rt 
out  no  one  could  tell,  and  now  it  had 
come  out  accidentally  and  just  what  she 
had  begged  Aunt  Esther  to  tell  her  about 
herself. 
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The  party  Aunt  Jane  had  intended  to 
give  in  honor  of  her  visitors,  had  been  post- 
poned from  one  time  to  another  on  some 
pretext,  and  the  night  before  the  arrival 
of  Aunt  Esther's  queer  letter,  the  host 
and  hostess  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
it  should  come  off  on  Christmas  eve;  and 
it  was  to  have  been  discussed  at  the 
breakfast  table,  when  all  the  family  were 
together,  but  the  unfortunate  letter  had 
put  it  entirely  out  of  Aunt  Jane's  mind,  and 
upon  arising  from  the  table,  Aunt  Esther 
had  gone  to  her  room,  presumably  to 
read  her  letter  from  home.  Poor  Aunt 
Esther,  here  was  another  dilemma.  Polly 
wrote  that  Mr  Manning  had  come  uncere- 
moniously to  the  Wren's  Nest,  and  find- 
ing Mrs.  Danforth  absent,  had  inquired 
of  her  whether  her  mistress  had  received 
a  foreign  letter  recently;  and  she  had  an- 
swered truthfully  that  she  had;  then  he 
"wanted  to  know  if  any  message  had  been 
left  for  him,  and  she  had  told  him  there 
was  none.  Next,  where  she  had  gone, 
and  when  she  was  expected  home.     She 

had  gone  to  M ,  in  Franklin  County, 

to  her  sister's,  Mrs.  Wetherell,  and  as  to 
her  return,  it  was  indefinite.  Then  Polly 
said,  "he  asked  me  to  let  him  write  a 
letter,  and  would  I  write  one  and  enclose 
it  in  mine,  and  I  hope,  my  dear  mistress, 
you  will  not  be  offended,  for  he  seemed 
so  sad  and  disappointed  that  you  were 
not  here,"  and  having  finished  Polly's 
letter,  which  contained  little  else,  Esther 
Danforth  broke  the  seal  of  the  other. 
There  is  always  a  sort  of  charm  about 
a  pretty  seal — and  it  adds  to  the  interest 
of  a  letter's  contents.  But  this  letter  was  a 
"love  letter,"  indeed.  He  accused  her 
of  running  away  from  him  and  warned 
her  that  he  should  follow  her  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  if  need  be;  re- 
minded her  of  walks  and  rambles  they 
had  taken  together  in  the  beautiful  past, 
and  of  the  kisses  he  had  stolen  from  her 
sweet  lips.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  she  was  a  matronly  woman  now  and 
he,  no  longer  the  young  lover,  nor  the 
"little  sweetheart."  The  longer  Esther 
stayed  and  pondered  over  the  letter,  the 
more  bewildered  she  grew;  she  could  not 
see  him  there,. it  would  be  worse  than  be- 
ing at  home;  there,  so  many  would  not  be 


looking  on.  She  had  half  a  mind  to 
pack  her  trunk  and  go  back,  but  that 
seemed  impracticable;  and  wavering  be- 
tween this  and  that,  she  knelt  and  prayed 
for  wisdom.  A  sweet  peace  came  with 
the  prayer,  and  she  joined  the  family 
group  in  the  sitting  room.  Alice  ex- 
claimed, as  soon  as  her  aunt  came  in: 
"Aunt  Jane  will  write  for  Mr.  Manning  to 
come  this  very  day — but  even  then  he 
can't  reach  here  for  the  party."  "Have 
you  any  objection,  Esther?"  her  sister  in- 
quired. "Just  as  you  please,  Jane,  but 
remember  this  is  your  invitation,  not 
mine,"  said  Esther  emphatically.  The 
letter  was  dispatched,  and  Alice  was 
eager  to  see  what  this  old  sweetheart  of  her 
auntie's  was  like,  and  asked  numerous 
questions;  but  as  no  one  kiiew  much 
more  than  she  did,  she  did  not  get  much 
of  an  idea.  Aunt  Jane  had  said  though, 
that  to  the  best  of  her  recollection  he  had  a 
very  fine  figure  and  handsome  face. 

Christmas  eve  came;  and  the  house  was 
profusely  decorated;  for  the  party  was  to 
be  quite  an  elaborate  affair  for  a  country 
town,  and  everyone  seemed  in  the  gayest 
of  spirits,  except  Aunt  Esther,  who  went 
from  room  to  room,  seemingly  without 
any  object  in  view.  Later  on  in  the 
evening,  when  all  the  guests  had  arrived, 
and  the  refreshments  had  been  served 
and  abundantly  partaken  of,  a  sharp  ring 
from  the  old-fashioned  knocker,  vi- 
brated through  the  house,  and  startled 
the  company.  "Who  can  it  be  at 
this  late  hour?"  said  two  or  three 
in  a  breath;  but  they  had  not  long  to 
wait.  A  stranger,  muffled  to  the  chin  in 
furs,  and  covered  with  snow,  stood  in  the 
hallway;  and  in  every  adjacent  doorway, 
the  guests  crowded  to  see  the  new  comer. 
Mr.  Wetherell  guessed  who  he  was  and 
took  him  into  his  room,  a  sort  of  office, 
or  what  would  now-a-days  be  styled,  a 
den.  Some  explanations  were  made  by 
the  stranger  and  he  excused  himself  for 
being  muffled,  by  saying  he  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  a  hot  climate.  Mr. 
Wetherell  treated  his  guest  to  refresh- 
ments and,  after  partaking  coffee,  etc.,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  company  assembled 
there,  as  an  old-time  friend  of  the  hostess. 
This  was  a  great  relief  to  Aunt  Esther 
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when  she  heard  of  it,  afterwards;  as  she 
was  suffering,  meantime,  not  knowing 
what  excuse  had  been  made  for  his  un- 
expected appearance. 

Mr.  Manning  was  very  affable  and  dig- 
nified in  manner,  and  a  perfect  master  of 
language  in  conversation;  his  extensive 
travels  abroad  had  given  him  ease  and 
grace  in  society,  and  he  took  "the  castle  by 
storm,"  so  to  speak.  The  girls  were 
charmed  with  him  and  the  young  man  were 
gracious  and  deferential.  Little  he  cared 
for  all  the  respect  lavished  upon  him,  from 
these  warm-hearted  country  people — he 
had  only  eyes  and  ears  for  one,  his  lost 
Esther.  And  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
she  had  fled  to  her  room  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice;  she  could  not  meet  him  in  the 
presence  of  others.  Finally  the  music 
ceased,  and  the  dancers  stepped  from  the 
scene  of  the  festivity  and  rejoicing,  and 
the  family  gathered  around  the  great 
blazing  fire;  the  night  was  cold,  and  the 
wind  howled  outside,  and  yet  within  there 
was  peace  and  hospitality  and  good  cheer. 
When  the  young  people  had  left  the 
room,  Sidney  ^Manning  ventured  to  in- 
quire of  Jane,  whom  he  had  known  well 
twenty  years  before,  where  her  sister 
Mrs  Danforth  was  keeping  herself,  while 
all  the  jollifications  were  going  on.  "She 
is  very  nervous  tonight,"  Jane  replied, 
"and  extremely  sensitive.  She  cannot  en- 
dure much  excitement  and  retired  to  her 
room  sometime  since."  "Indeed,"  re- 
replied  the  genieman,  "and  shall  I  not 
be  able  to  see  her  until  tomorrow  ?  And 
I  have  come  so  far  across  the  sea,  and  up 
here  into  these  rocky  hills,  for  that  one 
purpose.  I  must  see  her  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, she  must  not  refuse  me,  will  you 
intercede  for  me  Jane  ?  You,  who  have 
lived  such  peaceful  quiet  lives,  know  little 
of  the  turbulent  restlessness  of  one  tossed 
upon  the  fateful  sea  of  uncertainty,  atone 
moment  ready  to  sink,  and  then  a  fair 
sail  in  sight,  taking  courage  once  more." 
Mrs.  Wetherell's  heart  was  touched  with 
compassion,  and  she  promised  to  try  and 
persuade  Esther  to  meet  him  that  night, 
or  morning,  for  it  was  now  past  midnight. 
Jane  was  as  good  as  her  word,  she  en- 
treated Esther  to  see  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes,  if  the  hour  was  even    so  late,   it 


would  be  a  pleasure  for  him.  "Jane," 
said  the  woman  in  pitying  tones,  "you 
are  mistaken,  he  will  be  disappointed,  he 
thinks  to  find  me  the  romantic  girl  he  left 
when  he  went  away.  I  am  old  beyond 
my  years,  and  I  shall  not  please  his  fas- 
tidious taste,  and  it  will  only  be  a  triat 
for  me,  that  I  shrink  from  enduring."  "Oh, 
Esther,  do  go  and  let  him  see  that  you 
are  not  afraid  to  meet  him."  "Yes,  Jane, 
I  will  go,"  said  Esther,  "for  I  am  not  a 
moral  coward."  And  she  went  down,  as 
calm  and  placid  as  a  summer  morning. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wetherell  left  them  to  meet 
alone,  and  Aunt  Esther  walked  quietly 
into  the  great,  old-fashioned  parlor  to 
meet  her  fate,  her  old  sweetheart,  expect- 
ing she  knew  not  what  sort  of  reception. 
But  he,  hearing  her  soft  footfall,  turned 
quickly  and  reached  out  his  strong  arms 
and  clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  ere  she  had 
time  to  elude  his  grasp.  Neither  spoke 
for  some  minutes,  for  their  silence  was 
more  eloquent  than  speech  however 
daintily  fashioned.  At  last  Sidney  Man- 
ning repeated  her  name,  but  she  an- 
swered not.  "Esther,"  said  he  again, 
"we  meet  once  more,  and  we  are  both 
free.  I  have  waited  long  for  this  meeting; 
have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  after  all 
these  long  years  of  constancy?"  Esther 
felt  there  was  a  barrier,  even  now — but 
she  could  not  introduce  the  subject  to- 
night— it  was  too  late  to  enter  upon  un- 
trodden ground,  so  she  only  said,  in  the 
most  indifferent  tone,  "You  must  be  very 
weary,  and  my  brother-in-law  is  waiting 
to  show  you  to  your  room — to-morrow 
we  shall  have  time  to  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance—  good  night,  Sidney,"  and  she 
hurried  from  the  room.  He  stood  by  the 
mantel  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment;  he  was 
as  much  in  doubt  whether  she  loved  him 
or  not  as  any  young,  inexperienced  boy 
could  be.  And  yet  she  did  love  him 
passionately,  but  she  kept  the  secret  in 
her  own  soul,  woman-like,  determined  to 
prove  him,  though  she  might  stake  her 
all  of  earthly  happiness  and  find  herself 
the  loser. 

During  the  following  day  and  days 
after,  Mr.  Wetherell  opened  up  conversa- 
tion with   his  guest  upon  Mormonism,  of 
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which  he  confessed  he  had  never  heard 
before,  nor  of  Joseph  Smith,  nor  the  Book 
of  Mormon ;  he  was  indifferent,  he 
acknowledged,  to  all  religions.  He  had 
busied  himself  with  men,  money  and 
schemes  to  accumulate  wealth  while 
abroad,  and  left  religion  for  un  after  con- 
sideration. Such  is  the  way  of  the  world 
in  all  ages,  except  in  rare  instances. 
Esther  heard  his  remarks  without  com- 
ment, but  feared  a  wide  gulf  was  opening 
between  them,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  bridge  over;  and  she  became  more  and 
more  reticent  in  conversing  with  him.  At 
present  Sidney  Manning  was  bent  on 
making  love  to  Esther — the  young  and 
fascinating  widow — and  she  was  mistaken 
when  she  told  her  sister  on  his  arrival 
that  he  would  be  disappointed  in  her 
appearance;  far  from  it,  he  thought  her 
more  charming  than  in  her  younger  days, 
if  possible. 

Alice's  courtship  was  progressing  fav- 
orably, all  seemed  to  be  smooth  sailing 
in  their  direction;  not  so  with  the  others; 
Obstacles  kept  looming  |up,  and  Sidney 
thought  there  was  no  chance  at  all  for 
him;  Esther's  time  was  occupied  with 
many  calls  and  visits.  A  tender  word 
now  and  then  when  he  could  meet 
her  in  the  hallway  alone,  was  about  the 
extent  of  his  advantages.  He  knew  that 
some  business  had  to  be  attended  to  soon 
in  Boston,  and  thought  he  would  go  and 
transact  it  while  Esther  was  so  much 
engaged,  and  visit  her  at  her  own  home 
when  she  returned,  when  he  ardently 
hoped  he  would  be  the  chief  attraction. 
The  Wetherells  persuaded  him  to  remain 
until  after  New  Year's,  and  hoping  he 
might  secure  an  interview  on  that  aus- 
picious day,  he  consented  to  stay  until 
that  time.  He  was  disappointed,  how- 
ever, the  house  was  full  of  callers  and 
.  some  friends  had  been  invited  to  dine, 
and  the  day  sped  swiftly  by,  and  he  had 
decided  to  leave  early  the  next  morning. 
He  invited  Richard  Ashburn  to  accom- 
pany him,  thinking  it  would  hurry  Alice 
and  her  aunt  home  a  few  days  sooner. 

Mrs.  Danforth  had  intended  remaining 
much  longer,  but  as  her  niece  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  get  married  in  the  coming 
spring,  she  decided  to  go  home  and  set 


about  preparations,  though  she  did  not 
take  Sidney's  case  into  consideration  as 
an  incentive  to  her  going.  The  visit  had 
not  only  been  a  pleasant  but  profitable 
one,  and  Aunt  Esther  realized  how  great 
a  blessing  had  come  to  her,  through  the 
Gospel  she  had  heard  and  embraced. 
She  was  already  planning  to  leave  her 
native  state  and  go  to  join  the  people  of 
her  choice  in  the  chosen  home  of  the 
Saints.  About  a  week  after  Manning's  and 
Richard's  departure,  Aunt  Esther  and 
Alice  took  the  stage  for  home.  With  con- 
siderable reluctance  though,  for  they  had 
met  many  pleasant  people,  and  partings 
give  us  all  more  pain  than  pleasure  But 
our  lives  are  mostly  made  up  of  these  trifles, 
coming  and  going,  meeting  and  parting, 
and  we  must  take  the  sweet  along  with  the 
bitter,  or  we  would  never  know  the  con- 
trast, and  an  overdose  of  sweets  is  very 
injurious,  and  sometimes  fatal,  though  we 
all  long  for  it  more  or  less,  and  some 
people  really  seem  to  get  more  than  their 
share  in  this  life. 

Poor  Aunt  Esther  plainly  saw  that  there 
was  to  be  another  struggle  with  her  feel- 
ings, another  temptation  was  near,  and 
whether  she  could  overcome  it  or  not, 
she  was  scarcely  satisfied  in  her  own 
mind.  She  had  no  advisor,  no  one  upon 
whom  she  could  lean,  and  her  human 
heart  cried  out  sharply  for  the  love  she 
had  never  been  permitted  to  enjoy  in  its 
full  completeness.  Now  it  was  within  her 
reach,  she  could  accept  it  if  she  would, 
but  would  it  not  be  at  the  sacrifice  of 
something  higher  and  holier  and  more 
lasting  than  mere  earthly  happiness  at  its 
best?  Esther  Danforth  prayed  for  guid- 
ance from  above,  it  was  her  only  hope 
and  stay. 

Aunt  Esther  had  no  trouble  in  convinc- 
ing Polly  and  Ben,  her  two  trusted  helps 
of  the  new  religion  as  she  called  it,  and 
when, shortly  afters, ome  Elders,  who  had 
visited  Boston,  came  out  to  Mrs.  Dan- 
forth's,  who  lived  a  little  way  out  in  the 
suburbs,  both  of  them  were  ready  for 
baptism.  Others  of  her  neighbors,  too,  be- 
lieved; among  them  the  Elmores,  which 
was  a  source  of  joy  to  Aunt  Esther  and 
Alice,  especially  because  of  Harry. 

Sidney  Manning  and  Richard  Ashburn 
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were  not  long  away  from  the  Wren's  Nest 
after  its  mistress  returned,  and  many 
pleasant  evenings  were  spent  there,  hap- 
pily for  all  except  Aunt  Esther,  who  felt 
too  keenly  the  risk  she  was  running;  for 
she  had  known  by  intuition  all  along, 
that  her  old  sweetheart,  as  he  had  been 
christened  by  the  young  folks,  was  not 
favorable  to  her  views  upon  religion,  and 
to  her  nature  it  seemed  a  positive  neces- 
sity. He  wanted  her  exclusively,  and 
that  only  he  declared  would  satisfy  him; 
but  she  was  different  and  her  needs  were 
greater;  she  too  wanted  his  love  and 
something  higher  and  purer.  Day  after 
day  the  struggle  went  on,  until  Alice's 
marriage.  Then  the  calmness  was  ruffled 
a  little,  when  Mr.  Manning  insisted  upon 
their  marriage  on  the  same  day  with 
Alice  and  Richard.  Esther  made  such 
an  emphatic  resistance,  that  it  came  near 
destroying  their  friendly  relations  for  the 
future. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  here  to 
describe  in  detail  the  particulars  of  Alice's 
wedding,  but  suffice  to  say,  she  had  every- 
thing she  desired  and  was  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  lovliness  herself.  The  Elmore 
girls  were  her  bridesmaids,  and  young 
Mr.  Wetherell,  her  cousin,  was  Richard's 
best  man.  Her  rich  uncle  from  India,  as 
she  playfully  called  Mr.  Manning,  gave 
her  an  elegant  India  shawl  and  several 
odd  and  pretty  ornaments.  After  the 
wedding,  Mr.  Manning  still  continued  his 
visits  to  the  Wren's  Nest,  and  as  time 
went  on,  he  grew  impatient  of  the  delay 
or  the  fnlfilment  of  the  dream  of  his  life, 
and  used  all  the  powers  of  persuasion  he 
possessed  to  get  Esther  to  name  the  hap- 
py day.  At  last  Esther  summoned  all  her 
courage  and  assured  him  it  could  never 
be.  It  almost  broke  her  heart,  the  in- 
ward struggle  was  so  great,  but  she  saw 
with  a  woman's  keen  intuition  that  her 
happiness  would  not  be  secured,  by  giving 
way  to  this  earthly  love  that  clashed  with 
her  religion,  and  she  knew  herself  to  be 
equal  to  the  occasion.  For  her  "old 
sweetheart,"  as  everyone  had  come  to 
call  him  now,  she  felt  deeply,  he  had 
staked  all  and  was  about  to  lose.  He 
had  no  faith  to  lean  upon,  and  while  she 
talked  to  him,    this  great,  strong    man 


sobbed  like  a  child.  When  he  recovered 
himself  sufficiently  to  speak,  he  said: 
"Esther,  my  darling.if  you  should  change 
your  mind,  if  you  should  be  unhappy  and 
want  me,  or  if  misfortune  should  come  to 
you,  don't  hestitate  to  come  to  me  or 
send  for  me,  I  will  come  if  I  am  living,  I 
would  marry  you  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  you  entertain  of  our  happiness, 
but  I  cannot  take  you  unless  you  are 
wholly  satisfied.  And  now  I  must  go 
away,  I  dare  not  linger  near  you,  I  should 
be  desperate,  and  he  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  showered  her  with  burning  kisses, 
and  the  hot  tears  fell  like  rain  upon  her 
face.  A  moment  more,  and  he  was  gone 
— fled  from  her  forever.  She  did  not 
dare  look  after  him,  lest  she  should  call 
him  back,  and  have  to  go  over  the  same 
scene  again.  It  was  over,  and  her 
"sweetheart"  had  left  her.  She  sank 
upon  the  sofa  and  gave  way  to  a  passion- 
ate burst  of  grief. 

And  now  Esther's  sweetheart  has  gone, 
we  must  draw  our  story  to  a  close.  There 
is  little  more  to  tell;  poor  Aunt  Esther 
went  about  her  daily  duties  as  before, 
only  she  grew  more  and  more  tender  and 
lovable.  For  some  years  letters  came 
regularly  from  India,  and  occasionally 
some  valuable  gift — twice  she  wrote  to 
him  upon  Gospel  subjects,  she  did  not 
dare  trust  her  pen  to  speak  for  her  of 
other  things.  By  and  bye  the  letters 
ceased  coming  and  then  she  knew  Sidney 
Manning  was  dead.  She  remained  con- 
stant in  her  devotion  to  her  old  sweet- 
heart, and  never  married  after,  though 
she  had  many  opportunities;  she  devoted 
her  time,  her  means,  and  her  energies,  all 
to  doing  good  to  others  in  the  household 
of  faith,  and  many  there  were  who  re- 
ceived blessings  at  her  hands. 

Emmeline  B.  Wells. 


It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the 
world  to  get  into  debt;  but  debt  is  one  of 
the  hardest  masters  to  serve,  and  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  escape. 

How  can  we  ask  others  to  think  as  we 
do,  when  to-morrow  we  probably  shall 
think  differently  ourselves. 

Some  people  sponge  on  their  friends  so 
much  that  they  absorb  all  their  profits. 


UNDYING  LOVE. 

tFrom  Victor  Hugo,  literally  translated  by  Leo  Haefeli.] 


Always  to  love?  Let's  love  again! 
When  love  departs  the  spirit  flees. 
Love  is  the  morning  hour's  refrain, 
Love  is  the  sound  of  nightly  breeze. 

It's  what  the  wave  tells  to  the  shore, 
It's  what  the  wind  tells  mounts  above, 
For  what  the  stars  the  clouds  implore, 
The  one  great  word  of  all — it's  "love." 

Love  makes  us  think,  believe  and  live; 
It  has  our  heart's  to  fill  with  glow; 
A  brighter  beam  than  Fame  can  give, 
This  beam  does  happiness  bestow. 

Loved!  be  there  praise  or  be  reproach, 
Love  always  in  great  hearts  prevails: 
Join  with  the  soul's  youth  in  approach, 
The  youth  that  thy  fair  forehead  veils. 

Love,  to  beguile  with  charm  thy  hours! 
That  they  may  see  in  thy  sweet  eyes, 
Of  love's  caress  the  gentlest  flow'rs, 
Of  softest  smiles,  all  mysteries. 

Let's  love  forever,  more  and  more! 
Each  day  let's  more  united  be! 
The  trees  increase  their  leafy  store — 
And  so  our  souls  expand  more  free. 

Let's  be  the  mirror  and  the  face  ; 
Let's  be  the  blossom  and  the  scent, 
The  lovers  who  in  shadowed  place 
Themselves  feel  two,  in  one  content. 

The  poets  look  out  for  the  fair; 
But  woman  with  her  favors  chaste 
Beneath  her  angel  wings  will  air 
Those  thinking  brows  in  glow  incased. 


Come  to  us,  beauties  full  of  charm; 
Come  to  me  thou  my  boon  most  dear! 
Come  to  me  when  thy  breath  lisps  warm, 
And  when  thou  grievest  I  am  near. 

We  only  know  your  heart's  dismays, 

For  our  mind  grovels  not  in  scorn; 

For  a  true  poet  is  the  vase 

Where  woman's  heart  finds  faithful  bourne. 

I,  seeking  in  all  this  wide  world 
Naught  but  the  true  reality, 
Who  let  escape  as  wild  waves  hurled 
All  that  is  only  vanity. 

I  do  prefer  to  all  the  pride 

Of  gallant  soldiers  or  of  queens, 

The  shadows  that  my  book  bestride 

When  thy  sweet  forehead  o'er  me  leans. 

For  all  ambition,  however  hot 

In  this  our  spirit,  subtle  hearth, 

Is  soon  in  smoke  or  ash  forgot 

And  people  say,  "What  was  it  worth?" 

All  pleasure,  which  as  flower  blows, 

In  April's  dismal  days  and  dun 

Wiil  wilt  and  die,  lily  or  rose, 

And  people  say,  "Well,  it  is  done." 

But  love  remains.     Oh,  woman  brave, 
If  thou  wilt  guard  thy  faith;  thy  soul, 
In  this  dark  sojourn,  near  the  grave, 
Guard  thou  thy  God,  guard  thy  love  whole! 

Keep  in  thee,  free  frdm  fear  or  doubt, 
Though  suffering  may  make  you  cry, 
The  flame  that  never  will  burn  out, 
The  blossom  that  will  never  die. 


THRO'  YEARS  THAT  HAVE  FLOWN. 


Glad  spring  with  its  hopes  have  vanished, 

Fair  summer's  bright  pleasures  have  fled, 
And  autumn's  rich  fruits  have  perished, 

Cold  winter  now  reigneth  instead. 
To-night  thro'  the  dusts  of  the  ages, 

Far  backward  I  silently  roam, 
Retracing  the  paths  once  traveled, 

Adown  thro'  the  years  that  have  flown. 

Thro'  ways  wrought  out  by  stern  effort, 

Up  hillsides  and  mountains  of  prayer; 
Valleys  beset  with  temptation, 

Guarded  oft  by  giant  despair. 
O'er  quicksands,  crags  of  ambition, 

By  restless  self-will  oft  led  on; 
Recalled  by  sincere  contrition, 

To  mourn  over  duties  undone. 


Thro'  the  deep  waters  of  trial, 

Sought  after  by  foes  that  would  slay; 
A  strong  arm  ever  upheld  me, 

Brought  me  thro'  darkness  to  day. 
Ah  me  !     Is  life  then  a  failure, 

All  vanity  under  the  sun; 
Can  none  ever  trace  on  record, 

Some  kind  deed  unselfishly  done?. 

Will  ne'er  shine  forth  in  clear  letters, 

One  good  act,  unspoken  or  said, 
Giving  some  sure  sign  or  token, 

That  hearts  have  been  healed  that  once  bled? 
Oh  spare,  sweet  angel  of  mercy, 

Wherein  we  have  faltered  and  failed, 
To  seek  thro'  love  the  forgiveness 

Of  One  who  is  mighty  to  save. 

L.  M.  Hewlings. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 


Salt  Lake  City,       December,    1890. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Though  everybody  knows,  in  these 
modern  days  of  enlightenment,  that 
Christ  was  not  born  anywhere  near  the 
Twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  it  is,  and 
promises  to  continue  to  be,  celebrated  as 
His  anniversary  and  the  great  festival 
day  of  the  year,  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  much  for  the  birth 
it  commemorates,  as  for  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  Savior's  characteris- 
tics, that  Christmas  is  dear  and  stands 
forth  the  happiest  of  all  holidays. 

It  is  thegreat  gift-day;  and. as  the  Mas- 
ter gave  gifts  unto  men,  gifts  that  make 
them  happy — the  greatest  of  all  being,  the 
gift  of  eternal  life — so  men  on  this  day 
give  gifts  to  make  their  fellow-men 
happy.  The*  selection  of  gifts,  that  will 
produce  the  joy  intended,  both  to  the 
giver  and  the  recipient,  is  an  art.  Few 
understand  it.  To  some  the  choice  of  a 
present  and  the  act  of  bestowing  it  are 
occasions  of  greatest  anxiety  and  often 
of  distress.  To  give  freely,  and  with  the 
consciousness  that  you  have  given  wisely 
is  a  great  delight. 

Christmas  is  the  children's  day  of  days; 
the  glad  occasion  for  the  ministration  of 
their  favorite  saint.  What  a  blessed  de- 
lusion is  Santa  Claus !  It  removes,  at 
least,  one  barrier  in  the  way  of  childhood 
seeking  to  discover  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence. The  presumption  of  man  for  the 
once  is  laid  aside,  and  the  kindly  face  of 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  universe  is  per- 
mitted to  be  seen,  dispensing  the  good 
cheer  of  life  to  His  children. 

Christmas  this  year  approaches  with  a 
smiling  face  to  the  people  of  God. 
Great  prosperity  has  crowned  their  labors 
of  the  year,  and  the  manifestations  of  His 
power  and  approval  have  been  numerous. 
Peace  and  increasing  faith,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  His  promises  to  them,  have  gone 
hand  in  hand,   to  their  improvement  as 


Saints  and  their  substantial  prosperity  in 
all  the  affairs  of  life. 

The  future  never  was  brighter  for  the 
cause  of  Zion.  Viewed  with  faith  in  the 
revelations,  the  Saints  see  more  plainly, 
than  at  any  time  in  their  history,  the  mar- 
velous workings  of  the  hand  of  God,  in 
bringing  to  pass  the  predictions  of  His 
servants,  of  olden  and  modern  times. 
With  faith  to  see  and  faith  to  stand,  their 
hearts  are  filled  with  grateful  praises  and 
hopefulness;  they  know  that  He  lives  and 
watches  over  His  people.  No  greater 
cause  for  gladness  can  fill  the  hearts  of 
men  than  this  testimony.  No  happier 
people  lives  on  the  earth  than  the  people 
who  have  received  it;  and  to  such  alone  is 
it  given  them  to  say,  with  full  purpose  of 
heart  and  understanding :  '  'Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men!"  . 


The  educational  character  of  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Associations,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  has  not  been  fully  appreciated. 
Now  that  great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
establish  Church  schools,  and  the  care 
and  instruction  of  their  children  is  re- 
ceiving more  attention  from  our  people, 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  their  his- 
tory, it  is  well  to  consider  the  Associations 
seriously  as  educational  institutions. 

Regarding  the  possession  of  a  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  revealed 
in  this  dispensation,  as  the  surest  founda- 
tion of  a  true  education;  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  our  Associations  contemplate 
the  procurement  of  such  testimony,  as  its 
chief  object.  After  that,  the  widest  lati- 
tude is  given  for  the  pursuit  of  special 
studies,  in  whatever  direction  may  suit 
the  members.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Associations,  classes  in  historical  and 
scientific  branches  may  be  conducted. 
General  literature  is  expected  to  be 
studied,  and  the  introduction  of  a  Course 
of  Reading,  to  be  pursued  by  the  members 
at  their  homes,  has  been  already  success- 
fully undertaken. 

In  reference  to  the  educational  work  of 
the  Associations,  it  is  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  General  Superinten- 
dency  have  recently  appointed  Elder 
Milton   H.    Hardy,  one  of  the  foremos 
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educators  of  the  Church,  to  a  special 
mission  among  the  Associations,  to  make 
their  opportunities  and  duties  more  plain 
in  this  direction. 

We  could  not  wish  for  a  more  effective 
organization  than  we  have,  with  its  Ward 
Presidency,  Stake  and  General  Superin- 
tendency,  and  complete  official  equip- 
ment; but  a  more  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  vast  field  in  which  its  labors  may 
be  properly  employed;  and  a  better 
understanding  of  methods  that  may  be 
wisely  adopted,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
best  results,  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 

That  Elder  Hardy's  mission  will  result 
in  creating  a  general  revival  of  interest, 
and  in  the  substantial  and  permanent 
welfare  of  our  great  organization  cannot 
be,  for  a  moment,  doubted. 


"Among  the  Moths  and  Butterflies," 
is  the  attractive  title  of  a  little  volume 
just  fresh  from  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  It  is  written  by  Julia  P.  Ballard, 
and  is  in  reality  a  revised  and  an  ampli- 
fied edition  of  that  talented  lady's 
"Insect  Lives."  The  book  contains  de- 
scriptions of  the  commonest  and  most 
interesting  of  the  scaly-winged  insects, 


illustrated  with  numerous  and  excellent 
engravings.  The  style  is  eminently 
simple,  without  a  trace  of  that  falsely 
scientific  pedantry,  which  too  frequently  is 
found  marring  the  works  of  naturalists. 
Fathers,  mothers,  and  children  will  find 
much  of  interest  and  instruction  in  Mrs. 
Ballard's  charming  litttle  book. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  same 
publishers  a  most  comprehensive  volume 
entitled,  "Tabular  Views  of  Universal 
History,"  in  which  is  shown  at  a  glance 
the  chronological  progress  of  society 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time. 
For  convenience,  we  have  seldom  seen  a 
better  book  of  reference. 


AN   ARAB    SAYING. 
Remember,  three  things  come  not  back: 
The  arrow  sent  upon  its  track — 
It  will  not  swerve,  it  will  not  stay 
Its  speed;  it  flies  to  wound  or  slay. 
The  spoken  word,  so  soon  forgot 
By  thee;  yet  it  has  perished  not; 
In  other  hearts  'tis  living  still, 
And  doing  work  for  good  or  ill. 
And  the  lost  opportunity, 
That  cometh  back  no  more  to  thee; 
In  vain  thou  weepest,  in  vain  dost  yearn, 
These  three  will  never  more  return. 


A    STOLEN    CHILD. 


The  incidents  of  this  sad  story  occurred 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  not  far  from 
the  little  village  of  Mendon,  in  Cache 
County, Utah;  and  the  writer,  accidentally 
in  that  neighborhood,  was  a  witness  of  the 
tragic  drama  then  enacted,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  narrate  it  from  memory. 
About  three  miles  south  of  Mendon  was 
the  home  of  a  Mr.  Thurston,  who  owned 
a  grist  mill,  operated  by  the  waters  of  a 
large  spring,  not  far  away,  and  impounded 
in  a  mill-pond  of  no  great  superficial 
area,  but  of  considerable  depth.  His 
family  consisted  of  a  wife — daughter  to 
our  beloved  brother,  Erastus  Snow,  and 
four  or  five  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  a  beautiful  little  girl,  not  quite 
three  years  old.  She  was  a  veritable 
little  rosebud,  the  pride  and  pet  of  the 
family,  and  her  name,  eminently  appro- 


priate, was  Rosa.  Beautiful  as  a  cherub, 
her  loveliness  was  daintily  enhanced,  by 
the  care  and  good  taste  bestowed  upon 
her  attire,  by  her  idolizing  mother.  Her 
disposition  was  as  lovable  as  her  person, 
and  was  always  as  bright  and  sunny  as  a 
balmy  day  in  June — full  of  good  nature 
and  of  little  sayings  wise  and  cute.  Poor 
child  !  Sad  in  extreme  was  her  fate  and 
long  shrouded  in  deep  mystery. 

One  afternoon  about  two  o'clock,  as 
all  the  chlidren  were  out  at  play,  a 
sudden  burst  of  wind  and  rain  drove 
them  into  the  house  for  refuge.  But  in  a 
few  moments,  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
mother  missed  the  youngest  of  her 
flock,  and  "Where's  Rosa?"  she  asked. 
"Why, ".said  the  children,  she  was  play- 
ing with  us  just  now,  and  came  in  with 
us."     But  no,  she  was  not  there.     Hastily 
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stepping  to  the  door,  Mrs.  Thurston 
called  her  darling,  but  no  answer  greeted 
her  ear.  Alarmed  a  little,  she  went  out- 
side, looking  and  calling,  her  steps  grow- 
ing quicker  and  her  voice  taking  a  ring  of 
dire  alarm  in  its  tones.  Her  husband 
heard  her  voice,  and  came  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  Quickly  the  mill-wheel 
ceased  to  turn,  and  the  father  joined  in 
the  anxious  search,  with  all  the  children, 
visiting  each  spot  frequented  by  them  in 
their  play;  but  no  where  could  their  pet 
be  seen,  nor  could  any  answering  cry  be 
heard  to  their  anxious  calls.  Alas  !  they 
were  never  to  hear  that  mirthful,  bird- 
like voice  again. 

As  the  minutes  flew  swiftly  by,  wonder 
changed  to  anxiety  and  that  into  an  inde- 
finable dread.  Where  could  she  be  ? 
How  could  she  so  suddenly  disappear 
and  leave  no  trace  behind,  vanishing, 
apparently,  from  the  earth,  in  the  short 
space  of  not  more  than  five  minutes,  at 
the  most !  Swiftly  they  flew  about, 
searching  and  calling  in  vain.  The 
muddy  edge  of  the  mill-pond  disclosed 
no  little  footprints,  and  they  remembered 
she  had  always  avoided  it  through  fear. 
Could  she  have  fallen  into  the  mill-race 
from  the  foot-bridge  that  spanned  it? 
No;  a  thorough  search  down  the  mill- 
race  revealed  not  her  body  in  its  shallow 
course;  they  knew  she  could  not  have 
fallen  into  it.  Then  they  thought  perhaps 
the  sudden  gust  of  wind  and  rain  had 
dazed  her,  and  that  she  had  fled  in  fright 
from  the  house,  instead  of  towards  it,  and 
thus  had  wandered  away. 

While  the  rest  of  the  family  ran  hither 
and  thither  among  the  sage  brush,  wildly 
calling  the  lost  one,  the  father  wild  with 
anxiety  for  his  pet,  hurriedly  flew  to  Men- 
don,  for  help  to  find  her,  before  the  chill 
night  should  fall,  and  still  more  effectually 
hide  the  little  one.  The  men  of  Mendon 
responded  on  the  instant,  and  soon  more 
than  a  score  of  them  with  lanterns  had 
joined  in  the  search,  every  now  and  then 
calling  little  Rosa's  name,  then  stopping 
to  listen, — every  sense  at  its  utmost  ten- 
sion, then  searching  and  calling  again, — 
listening  in  vain  for  the  little, tearful  voice. 

And  so  passed  the  dreary,  chilly  night. 
And  all  this  time — what  of  the  mother  ? 


She  could  not  leave  the  home  to  join  in 
the  search,  she  must  remain  to  watch 
over  those  left  her,  though  sorely  against 
her  will.  Could  she  have  done  so,  she 
would  have  flown  upon  the  wings  of 
mother-love,  over  that  dark  and  cheerless 
prairie,  nor  stop  until  her  strength  should 
utterly  give  way.  So  all  night  long  she 
stands  at  her  door  waiting — watching — 
listening  for  the  distant,  joyful  shout  that 
should  ring  through  the  black  night  and 
tell  her  trembling  heart  that  her  little 
darling  was  found.  And  who  may  know 
or  tell  the  agonizing  thoughts  which  sped 
through  that  mother's  brain  that  long  and 
fearful  night? — of  her  little  one  alone, 
terrified  in  the  dark,  chilled  and  stiffened 
with  cold;  and — fearful  thought ! — of 
coyotes  prowling  about,  or  the  big  gray 
wolves,  from  the  towering  mountains,  only 
a  mile  or  so  away !  What  if  even  now 
her  darling  Rosa  lay  mangled,  torn,  or 
devoured  by  their  cruel  teeth — her  cries 
of  pain  and  terror,  all  unheard  by  any 
one  who  could  save!  Oh,  it  was  dreadful! 

When  morning  came,  and  it  became 
known  that  little  Rosa  had  not  been 
found,  many  others  joined  in  the  search. 
It  was  thought  she  must  have  wandered 
towards  the  mountains.  A  more  sys- 
tematic form  of  search  was  adopted;  the 
men  placing  themselves  in  a  line  facing 
the  mountain  and  a  few  yards  apart,  so 
that  in  their  forward  march  not  a  foot  of 
ground  should  be  unscanned.  Thus  the 
line  slowly  moved  forward,  until  the  base 
of  the  mountain  was  reached,  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  her  presence  being  dis- 
covered, and  it  was  conceded,  she  could 
not  have  gone  that  way.  With  dejected 
steps  they  returned  to  the  house  to  devise 
other  plans. 

It  was  now  determined  to  examine  the 
mill-pond  thoroughly;  a  raft  was  built 
and  men  with  long  poles  felt  the  entire 
bottom  of  the  pond  unsuccessfully.  Then 
skilful  divers  explored  its  dark  but  clear 
waters  in  vain,  and  at  last,  to  make  assur- 
ance more  sure,  the  pond  was  drained, 
but  its  waters  found  guiltless. 

And  so  this  day  passed,  and  the  follow- 
ing night,  in  a  search  careful  and  untiring, 
and  all  that  willing  hearts  and  tireless 
feet  could  do  was  done.     And  the  next 
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day  it  was  kept  up,  until  it-  became  a 
certainty  that  she  was  not  to  be  found; 
then  the  long  search  was  discontinued 
and  men  returned  to  their  homes,  won- 
dering at  so  complete  a  disappearance — 
one  that  seemed  almost  a  miracle. 

Who  may  know  the  agony  of  that  fond 
mother.  Day  and  night  she  stood  silent 
at  her  door  Not  a  word  passed  her  lips, 
not  a  tear  dimmed  her  eye,  she  ate  or 
drank  nothing — she  seemed  turned  to 
stone,  as  thus  she  stood  day  and  night 
at  her  door  waiting — waiting — for  news 
that  never  came.  Never  can  the 
writer  forget  the  look  of  stony  despair 
upon  that  mother's  countenance,  as  thus 
she  stood  waiting — hoping — despairing, 
every  faculty  concentrated  into  those  of 
sight  and  hearing. 

Not  less  distressed  was  the  father;  by 
night  and  by  day  he  rode,  following  up 
every  possible  and  impossible  rumor,  and 
lavishing  his  little  wealth  in  vain  efforts  to 
obtain  tidings  of  his  darling  child. 

What  had  become  of  little  Rosa  ?  How 
was  it  possible  for  her  to  be  so  utterly 
lost  in  the  space  of  five'minutes,  without 
leaving  some  clue?  It  seemed  incon- 
ceivable— it  was  a  mystery  no  "one  could 
fathom.  She  seemed  tojhave  suddenly 
vanished  from  the  earth. 

At  length  a  man  was  found,  who 
said,  that  on  the  day  when  j  Rosa  dis- 
appeared, he  was  traveling  upon  the 
road,  and  saw  two  Indians  riding  upon 
one  horse  approaching;  that  they  turned 
out  of  the  road  a  considerable  distance 
before  meeting  him,  and  made  a  wide 
detour  in  passing,  returning  to  the  road 
behind  him  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away; 
and  that  as  they  passed  by,  he  noticed 
that  the  two  men  sat  some  little  distance 
apart,  on  the  horse)  and  that  a  single 
blanket  was  wrapped  around  both.  He 
had  thought  nothing  of  this  at  the  time, 
not  knowing  of  the  little  girl's  loss.  But 
since  he  had  heard  of  it,  he  thought 
those  Indians  might  have  had  her  be- 
tween them,  the  blanket  being  so  dis- 
posed as  to  keep  her  from  view. 

Here  was  an  idea,  and  Thurston  did 
his  best  to  follow  it  up,  offering  a  large 
reward  to  any  Indians,  who  would  re- 
store his  child,  or  give  him  tidings  of  her 


— offering  what  would  beggar  him  and 
make  an  Indian  rich.  But  this  too  failed. 
From  time  to  time  rumors  would  float 
through  the  air  that  a  white  child  had 
been  seen  with  a  band  of  Shoshones  in 
Wyoming,  or  of  Bannocks  in  Idaho,  or 
with  some  wandering  Utes;  but  each 
long  and  tedious  hunt  for  the  band 
spoken  of  only  resulted  in  disappoint- 
ment. He  never  saw  his  little  Rosebud 
again. 

But  the  belief  grew  with  the  people 
that  thus  had  she  been  stolen,  and  in 
revenge  for  the  alleged  killing  of  an 
Indian,  a  few  months  previous,  by  a  white 
man.  This  belief  afterwards  became  a 
certainty.  About  four  years  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  child,  an  Indian  re- 
vealed the  sad  truth  as  follows:  He  said 
a  squaw  was  near  the  mill  on  that  day, 
gathering  berries  in  a  clump  of  bushes. 
When  the  children  ran  to  the  house, 
to  escape  the  storm,  little  Rosa  lingered 
behind  the  others  a  moment;  was  seized 
by  the  squaw,  who  darted  into  the  bushes, 
with  her  hands  over  the  child's  mouth, 
and  delivered  her  to  the  two  Indians, 
afterwards  seen  upon  the  road.  They 
had  placed  her  between  them,  hid  her 
from  view  by  the^blanket,  and  had  thus 
carried  her  away  to  their  band,  and  left 
the  Territory.  But  she  became  sick;  the 
squaws  stripped  her  warm  clothing  off 
and  put  it  upon  their  pappooses;  the  other 
children  beat  and  abused  her,  and  she 
cried  incessantly  for  "Mamma  !  Mamma  ! 
Oh,  Papa!  Papa!"  They  thought  she 
would  die,  and  so  started  to  take  her  to 
her  father  and  obtain  the  reward,  of  which 
they  had  heard;  but  on  the  way  home, 
death,  her  best  friend,  relieved  her  suffer- 
ings, and  they  left  her  body  beside  the 
trail. 

He  said  the  Indians  had  stolen  her  in 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  Indian,  and 
that  Pocatello,  the  chief,  had  vowed  to 
steal  nine  more  children  from  the  whites 
to  pay  the  debt. 

Ere  this  reached  their  ears,  the  Thurston 
family  had  left  the  place.  |  Heart  broken 
as  they  were,  they  could  not  endure  the 
scene  of  so  much  sorrow,  and  of  such  an 
agonizing  uncertainty.  Could  they  have 
known  she  was  dead,  peace  would  have 
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come  to  their  souls;  but  the  thought  that 
she  might  still  be  alive  and  suffering  from 
Indian  barbarity,  was  always  present 
with  them.  The  family  removed  to 
Southern  California,  arid  made  a  home 
not  far  from  San  Diego,  and  near  the  sea- 
shore, where  the  grand  melody  of  old 
Ocean  rises  unceasingly  to  heaven,  as  the 
waves,  with  gentle  ripple  or  thundering 
roar,  fall  upon  the  beach.  Here  the 
writer,  in  company  with  Apostles  Snow 
and  Thatcher,  visited  them,  a  few  years 
ago;  but  even  then,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  the  father  could  not  speak 
of  his  loss  with  resignation. 

This  tale  is  a  sad  one,  but  is  only  one 
example  of  the  many  perils  and  sorrows 
possible  to  the  pioneer.  Little  Rosa 
Thurston  was  not  the  only  child  stolen 
by  the  savages,  never  more  to  be  seen  by 
parents  or  friends.  The  writer  recalls 
several  such  sad  bereavements  in  the  his- 
tory of  Utah  and  Idaho,  and  of  one  that 
almost  occurred  in  Logan — prevented  by 
the  merest  chance  only,  and  the  interven- 
ing hand  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Susan  E. 
Martineau,  then  a  resident  of  that  place. 
She  noticed  a  squaw  going  towards  the 
willows  of  Logan  river,  dragging  an  un- 


willing child  along  by  the  hand,  which 
behaved  unlike  an  Indian  pappoose,  and 
so  drew  her  attention.  The  child  was  also 
covered  by  an  old  shawl.  Convinced 
that  something  was  wrong,  she  crouched 
behind  the  fence,  waiting  for  the  squaw  to 
come  along,  then  to  rush  upon  her  and 
rescue  the  child.  As  good  fortune,  or 
more  properly  the  providence  of  God  pro- 
vided, just  as  the  squaw  came  to  the  fence, 
two  men  came  up  a  side  street,  to  whom 
Mrs.  Martineau  told  her  suspicions,  as  to 
the  squaw,  who  was  then  hurrying  away. 
They  ran  to  her,  snatched  away  the 
shawl  from  the  child,  and  beheld  a  little 
white  boy,  oflly  two  or  three  years  old — 
the  son  of  Edwin  Curtis  of  Logan — whom 
she  nearly  succeeded  in  capturing.  This 
little  boy  was  one  of  the  nine  more  Poca- 
tello  had  said  he  would  yet  steal  from 
the  Whites.  When  rescued,  the  little  fel- 
low was  not  more  than  forty  rods  from  the 
dense  willows  along  the  river,  and  had 
the  squaw  not  been  noticed  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
tineau, mourning  over  another  lost  child, 
would  have  been  a  sure  consequence. 
May  we  hope  that  never  again  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Saints  will  so  sad  an  event 
transpire  among  them.  Santiago. 
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Elder  Milton  H.  Hardy,  Provo,  Utah: 

Dear  Brother: — We  are  advised  that 
the  condition  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  throughout 
the  Church,  is  such  as  to  require  careful 
consideration  and  attention  from  its 
general  officers;  and  in  our  capacity,  as 
the  General  Superintendency  of  the 
organization,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  extend 
to  the  Associations  such  encouragement 
and  counsel,  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare,  and  put  them  in  the 
way  of  securing,  to  the  young  men  of 
Israel,  the  blessings  that  are  in  store  for 
them;  and  that  can  be  secured  unto  them 
through  the  medium  of  these  Associations, 
which  have  been  organized  by  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Priesthood,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  their  especial 
benefit. 


The  organization,  as  originally  given 
and  generally  maintained,  is  one  capable 
of  securing  to  all  its  members  (and  its 
membership  should  include  all  the  young 
men  of  Zion)  a  taste  for  theological, 
historical,  scientific,  and  literary  studies; 
such  as  should  characterize  the  intelligent 
youth  of  a  community  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

It  is  the  mission  of  these  Associations 
to  take  the  lead  in  this  direction,  and 
their  officers  should  seek  for  that  knowl- 
edge and  spirit,  which  will  qualify  them 
as  leaders,  in  directing  the  work  of  their 
respective  Associations. 

From  your  long  connection  with  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  and  the  deep 
interest  you  have  always  taken  in  them, 
we  feel  that  you  are  qualified  to  represent 
us,  in  the  detail  labor,  which  we  deem  at 
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present  necessary  to  be  performed,  for 
their  best  interests.  We,  therefore,  take 
pleasure  in  appointing  you  to  this  mis- 
sion, as  our  representative;  to  visit  the 
Associations,  holding  such  meetings  of 
the  officers,  and  such  public  meetings,  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  instruct  and 
acquaint  all  who  are  interested,  in  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion. 

We  commend  you  to  the  consideration 
of  all  the  officers  of  the  Associations,  to 
Presidents  of  Stakes  and  Bishops,  and 
ask  their  cordial  co-operation  in  promot- 
ing the  object  of  your  mission;  and  we 
bless  you  and  ask  our  Father  in  Heaven 
to  bless  and  inspire  you  with  the  spirit 
and  power  of  this  calling,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  Amen. 

Your  brethren, 
(Signed),  Wilford  Woodruff, 

Jos.  F.  Smith, 
Moses  Thatcher, 
General  Superintendency  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
Nov.  14,  1890. 


ment;  and  we  trust  you  will  cheerfully 
assist  him  in  his  labors,  so  that  all  these 
books  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
readers,  during  the  present  season;  and 
the  young  men,  for  whom  they  were  pre- 
pared, made  the  recipients  of  the  great 
benefits  that  are  sure  to  follow  their 
careful  perusal. 

Your  brethren, 
(Signed)  Wilford  Woodruff, 

Jos.  F.  Smith, 
Moses  Thatcher, 
General  Superintendency  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
Nov.  14,  1890. 


To  the  Officers  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. : 

Dear  Brethren: — We  have  on  hand 
over  one  thousand  sets  of  the  M.  I.  A. 
First  Year's  Course  of  Reading,  and 
desire  your  co-operation  in  placing  them, 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  our  Associations,  with  nec- 
essary instructions  as  to  their  proper  use. 
The  set  oY  books,  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  The  Gospel,  by  B.  H.  Roberts; 

II.  The  First  Book  of  Nature,  by  J.  E. 
Talmage; 

III.  The  History  of  England,  by  Chas. 
Dickens; 

IV.  The  Life  of  Nephi,  by  Geo.  Q. 
Cannon; 

V.  Readings  from  Washington  Irving; 
These  books  we  consider  extremely  valu- 
able to  our  young  men;  and  the  habit  of 
systematic  reading,  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  introduce,  will  be  of  the  ut- 
most benefit  to  all  who  engage  in  it. 

We  have  appointed  Elder  Milton  H. 
Hardy  to  represent  us,  in  presenting  the 
merits  of  the  Course  of  Reading  to  you, 
in  connection  with  other  instructions  per- 
taining to  the  work  of  mutual  improve- 


BOOK  OF  MORMON  SUBJECTS  (CONCLUDED) — 
BY  MILTON  H.  HARDY  AND  GEO.  H. 
BRIMHALL. 

Lecture  LIX.     Subject:  The  Jaredites. 

Introductory  note. — The  student  is  reminded 
that  the  first  inhabitants  of  "Old  America,"  by 
some  called  the  "New  World,"  after  the  deluge, 
were  the  Jaredites,  who  came  directly  from  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  and  occupied  this  land  for  a 
period  o'f  about  twenty-seven  generations.  They 
were,  therefore,  the  original  discoverers,  and  this 
land  has  been  inhabited  continuously  since  that 
time. 

Subdivisions:  1.  Race  characteristics;  2. 
Divine  preservation  of  the  universal  language; 

3.  The  exodus  westward   by   land   and   water; 

4.  Temporary  home  on  the  sea-coast;  5.  Voyage 
across  the  Atlantic;  6.  Prosperity  under  patri- 
archal government ;  7.  Change  of  form  of 
government  under  patriarchal  protest;  8.  Death 
of  Jared  and  his  brother;  9.  Division  of  the 
people;  10.  Wave  of  wickedness,  a  family  feuds, 
b  secret  combinations,  c  civil  war;  n.  Warning 
prophets,  a  respected,  b  tolerated,  c  reviled, 
d  persecuted,  e  slain.  Reference,  Ether,  chap. 
1  to  9. 

LX.  Subject:  Jaredites  concluded.  Sub- 
divisions:  1.  Terrible  famine  and  poisonous 
serpents  in  North  America,  in  fulfilment  of 
prophecy;  2.  Attempt  to  pass  the  isthmus;  3. 
Repentance  and  humility;  4.  Period  of  pros- 
perity; 5.  The  populating  and  developing  of 
North  America,  and  the  restoring  of  South 
America  as  a  national  hunting  ground;  6.  Re- 
turn to  wickedness;  7.  Unheeded  prophetic 
warnings;  8.  Terrible  destruction  following  the 
slaying  of  the  prophets;  9.  Brief  reformation; 
10.  Wicked  rulers;  n.  Prophetic  declaration  of 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  race  and  the  re- 
colonization  of  the  country  by  another  people; 
12.  Series  of  battles;  13.  Final  contest;  14.  Ex- 
tinction of  the  race.  Reference,  Ether,  chap. 
10  to  15. 
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mf    Slowly  and  distinctly. 
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'Neath  her  oppression  and  wrongs,     Zi  -  on     in  sorrow  doth  mourn, 
Darker  the  storm-clouds  still  low'r,    Fiercer  the  en  -  em  -  y      grows, 
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In  the  dust  kneeling,So  humbly  appealing,To  heav'n  her  petition  is    borne; 
All  human  power,  In  this  dreadful  hour,Seems  helpless  to  lighten  her  woes; 
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Still    by  the  faithful  is  heard   a    glad  voice,     Causing  their  souls  in     the 
Dried  are  the  teardrops  and  hushed  is  the  sigh,     As   from    a  -  bove  comes  the 
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gloom  "to  rejoice:  )  Kj  tm  watching  0>er  thee;      all    is  well  ,  Trust  thou  j 
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Note.— Such  liberties  may  and  should  be  taken  with  the  time  of  this  piece  as  will  give  proper 
expression  to  the  sentiment  of  the  words. 

Notice. — The  organizations  intending  directors  of  the  Associations,  at  the  close 

to  compete  for  the  premiums  to  be  given  of  the  afternoon  services,  in  the  Taber- 

at  the  Young  Men's    Conference,   next  nacle,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  at 

June,  should  be  formed  as  soon  as  pos-  which  time  general  instructions  pertaining 

sible.  To  facilitate  the  formation  of  Glee  to  the  work  of  Glee  Clubs  and  conditions 

Clubs  in  Salt  Lake  City  I  shall  be  pleased  of  the  contest  will  be  given, 
to  meet  with  the  officers  and   musical  E.  Stephens. 


Jtye  Qoptributor. 
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HE   Twelfth    Volume   of    The    Contributor    begins  {j| 

with  the  November,  1890,  number.     The  following  l| 

~%       will  constitute  its  leading  features : 

Illustration:  Twelve  full  page  engravings  of  the 
finest  execution — a  frontispiece  to  each  number — besides  nu- 
merous outline  drawings  illustrative  of  the  scientific  papers. 

Life  and  Labors  of  Orson  Pratt:    The  first  M 

number  will  contain  an  elegant  Steel  Engraving  of  the  late  ll 

Apostle  Orson  Pratt  and  a  carefully  prepared  biographical  *M 

sketch.      In  the  succeeding  numbers  choice  extracts  from  j| 

his  writings  and  sermons  will  be  presented.  M 

The   Church   Emigration:      Early  in  1891  h 
will    be   commenced    a   serial    detailing   a    history  of  the 

Church    Emigration,  from    the   first   company  to  the  pre-  ff 

sent 'time.     With  the  opening  chapter  will  be  a  fine  Steel  "p 

Engraving   of   Elder   William    C.    Staines,  from   whose  jjjj 

journal  some  extremely  interesting  incidents  will  be  culled.  m 

Descriptive  Series:    Several  papers  describing  [|| 
Scandinavian    Countries   and    People    will    be    written   by 

Edward    Ii.    Anderson,    President    of    the    Scandinavian  M 

Mission.       Pioneer    Sketches    by  Santiago,    describe    local  li 


I 


scenes  and  incidents  of  interest. 

Scientific:     Dr.  James  E.  Talmage  will  continue 
his  delightful  illustrated  studies  of  microscopic  and  other        =| 


Short  Stories:  We  have  arranged  for  a  short  story 


in  each  number  and  serials  running  through  the  volume. 

Studies  from  Froissart,  by  De  Vallibus,  will      m 
iaint  our  readers  with  many  surprising  adventures  of 

Knights  and  Squires  in  the  heroic  days  of  Chivalry.  IfEL 
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Short  Talks  to  Young  Men:  These  will 
be  brief,  pointed  addresses  on  timely  topics  by  some  of 
the  best  known  and  most  capable  men  in  the  community. 
Among  the  writers  and  subjects  may  be  named:  Moses 
Thatcher  on  "Courage,"  Heber  J.  Grant  on  "Riches," 
Samuel  W.  liichards  on  "The  Bible,"  13.  H.  Roberts  on 
"Public  Speaking,"  Evan  Stephens  on  "Music,"  C.  W. 
Penrose  on  "Language,"  &c. 

Musical:  There  will  be  a  page  of  music  in  each 
number,  to  accompany  a  series  of  songs  and  choruses 
special  hr  composed  and  selected  for  male  voices,  and  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 

$500.00.         PREMIUMS.         $500.00. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  Musical  Exercises 
of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  and  of  creating  a  friendly  rivalry  among  them, 
we,  in  connection  with  the  General  Superintendeney,  shall  give  the 
following  premiums,  to  be  awarded  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Associations  in  June,  1891: 

I.  To  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  the  ward  having  the  largest  and  best 
Glee  Club,  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  male  voices,  $200.00. 

II.  To  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  the  ward  having  the  best  Glee  Club, 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  male  voices,  $100.00. 

III.  To  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  the  ward  having  the  best  Double 
Quartette  of  male  voices,  $75.00. 

IV.  To  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  the  ward  having  the  best  Quartette 
of  male  voices,  $50.00. 

V.  To  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  the  ward  rendering  the  best  Duet  for 
Bass  and  Tenor  voices,  $25.00. 

VI.  To  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  the  ward  rendering  the  best  Bass 
Solo,  $15.00.    Second  Prize,  $10.00. 

VII.  To  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  the  ward  rendering  the  best  Tenor 
Solo,  $15.00.    Second  Prize,  $10.00. 

— ^CONDITIO  NS.-r- 

1.  The  competition  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Evan  Stephens, 
Musical  Director  of  the  Associations,  who  will  prescribe  the  tests  and 
manage  all  the  details  of  the  exercises  and  preliminary  work.  All 
communications  in  relation  to  it  must  be  addressed  to  him. 

2.  The  premiums  will  be  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A., 
to  be  disposed  of  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  singers,  as  the  respec- 
tive winning  Associations  may  direct. 

3.  But  one  premium  will  be  given  to  the  Association  of  any  one 
ward,  except    the  premiums  for  duet  and  solos. 

4.  The  competing  organizations  will  supply  such  part  of  the 
musical  exercises  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Annual  Conference  and  Con- 
cert as  may  be  assigned  them. 

5.  In  consideration  of  the  liberality  of  these  premiums  we  think 
there  should  be  not  less  than  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  sub- 
scribers to  The  Contributor  in  the  winning  wards.  But  we  do  not 
impose  it  as  a  condition  that  there  shall  be,  only  requesting  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Associations  to  assist  our  local  and  traveling 
agents  in  their  efforts  to  procure  them. 
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M               Subscription:     The  subscription  is  Two  Dollars  HJF 

il  a    year.       Binding    Fifty    Cents    a    volume.       For    Two  ^ 

P  Dollars    and   Twenty-Five   Cents,   in  advance,    we 'will  -^j 

jlj  send  the  magazine,  bind    it   at  the  end  of  the    year   and  f~ 

1 1=  return    it   post   free.      We  recommend  every  subscriber  to  *=|j 

3=1  order  it  this  way.    The  magazine  is  thus  doubled  in  value,  !=j 

|=  being  read  as  it  comes  out,  and  still  preserved,  a  record  of  dll 

^  the  best  thought  of  the  times,  which  may  be  referred  to  in  sd 

rijl  years  to  come  with  untold  interest.      We   are   assured    by 

i .  subscribers,  who    have    all   the   back    volumes,  that    they 

|[T  would  not  part  with  them   for  any  price.  "di 

jjl               Binding:     Volumes    bound    in    cloth    at    50    cents  jf| 

Jjf  each.     Missing  numbers  supplied  to  subscribers  at  20  cents  P 

•P.  each.     Binding  Cases  for  any  volume,  "25  cents  each.     Fine 

III  Bindings,  Half  Morocco,  gilt,  $1  00   each;    Full    Morocco,  M 

II  gilt,  $2.00  each.  M 

=!               Bound   Volumes:    Complete  sets,   Eleven   Vol-  fcj 

h  umes,   cloth,   $24.75   per   set;    Half  Morocco,   gilt,   $3<).00.  =]| 

iji  We  will  exchange  any  other  Bound  Volume  for  volumes  rr, 

1  and  4,  unbound,  if  in  good  condition.  |j|| 

Special:  We  have  a  limited  number  of  large  engrav-  fljj] 

iil  ings  of  Lieu  tenant-General  Joseph  Smith  and  of  President  H! 

'  BrJgham  Young.  Until  our  supply  is  exhausted,  we  will  send  [M 

JO  a    copy  of   either    to    subscribers    for  Volume    XII.    who  III 

p.  pay    $2.50    in    advance   (which    also     includes    binding).  lllj 

if  These   engravings    sell   at   $1.00  each.  M 

[|j=                Remit  money  by  P    O.  note,  registered  letter,  or  draft.  =| 

=i  Stamps  taken  for  amounts  less  than  one  dollar.  k 

pi        F  iii 

M               Address,                     THE  CONTRIBUTOR  CO.,  p 

M                                                          Herald  Building,  M 

§  P.  O.  Box  305.                                    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  I 

I  I 

fii                                             .  fii 
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^PIOIJEE^  DRUG    STORE,* 

LOGAN,  UTAH. 

The  Oldest  Drug  House  in  North- 
ern Utah.  Can  supply  the  Public  and 
Trade  with  anything  in  the  Drug, 
Patent  Medicine,  and  Oil  line. 

Orders  given  prompt  attention 
and  careful  pricing, 

RITER     BROS.,     PROPRIETORS. 


¥  % 


*■ 


C.  i  M.  *  I.  4 


LOGAN     BRANCH 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


General  Merchandise. 

DRY  GOODS,  GROCERIES, 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  CLOTHING, 

STOVES,  TIN  AND  HARDWARE, 

NOVELTIES  AND  NOTIONS. 


Our  (Joods  are  alu/ays  tl?<?  Best.    Our  prices  are  ahways  tyq  Jou/est. 


R    S.  WATSON,    Manager, 

6 LOGAN,    UTAH 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS,  [> 

Jeuielpy,   Silvet*caape, 

Speetaeles,   Etc. 

CARPETS,       tOS^^^5oS?^' 
Furniture.  U/all  paper,  ^A**>"W 

^ae<?  Qurtaii^s,  Uiir)dou/  Shades,  Ete. 


THE  DESERET  SAVINGS  BANK. 

^1|<HE  attention  of  those  desiring  to  open  savings  accounts  is  called 
^5  to  the  Deseret  Savings  Bank,  which  allows  interest  on  deposits 
at  the  rate  of  Five  per  cent,  per  annum,  compounded  quarterly.  Money 
to  loan  on  approved  real  estate  security.     Its  officers  are  as  follows: 


John  Sharp, 

President. 


Moses  Thatcher, 

Vice-President. 

DIRECTORS. 


E.  A.  Smith, 

Cashier. 


John  Sharp,        H.  Dinwoodey,  J.  R.  Barnes,  Euas  A.  Smith,  F.  W.  Jennings, 
James  Sharp,      L.  S.  Hills,       D.  H.  Peery,  W.  W.  Riter,    George  Romney. 
Moses  Thatcher,  J.  0.  Cutler,  J.  T.  Little. 


26  LLThnuUp  28  LLThosaSp  30  LLThnas,  32 

East  First  South  Street, 


SALT    LAKE    CITY,   UTAH. 


HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager. 


UT-4H     lyMCKES     l^CTOSY, 


Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


SUm  Aund  of  &me  Smeketd. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
Sold    by    All    Wholesale    and    Retail    Dealers    in    the    Territory. 


M 


1—97 


^^r»IOIVE^K^M^^tT^ 


PATENT  ROLLER  MILL  CO 


MANUFACTURES  FINEST  BRANDS  OF 


——■■MM— 


US* 

________     I        

ggS^ET-  ?  fr"S  ^iL  -J  \  _v[  •<  :Y"-  EC 


High  Patent  Bakers  No.  1,  Whole  Wheat. 


Office,  21    W.  South   Temple  St 

SALT    LAKE    OIT1T, 


tj-_\a:h: 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL, 

r  ASH  ASSETS,     - 


$200,000.00 
$272,865.58 


FIRE 


OF 


Pta&jBf 


OFFICERS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 
JAMES  SHARP,  Vice-President, 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer, 
ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary, 
W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 

Henry  Dinwoody,     John  Henry  Smith, 
George  Romney,       John  C.  Cutler, 
Thos.  G.  Webber,     David  Eccles, 
P.  T.  Farnsworth,    Geo.  W,  Thatcher, 
William  H.  Rowe,     Frank  W.  Jennings, 
Charles  S.  Burton. 


CASH  CAPITAL, 


$100,000 


OFFICERS. 


JOSEPH   F.  SMITH,  President, 
HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Vice-President, 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 


Henry  Dinwoody, 
Wm.  W.  Riter, 
Moses  Thatcher, 
Wm.  H.  Rowe, 
John  C.  Cutler, 


George  Romney, 
James  Sharp, 
John  Henry  Smith, 
Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Elias  A.  Smith, 


Richard  W.  Young. 

Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co.,  Genl.  Agts.,  Herald  BuildingTSalt  Lake  City. 


OGDEN    and    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


MANUFACTURERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 
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We  can  furnish  anything  in  our  line,  and  our  Prices  are  Lower  than  the  lowest.  We  have 
'ne  largest  and  best  equipped  repair  shop  in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  ol 
^pairing.  $&■>  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

2461    WaahingtonAve.,  T  T^T  A  T-X  166  s    Main  Street. 

Ogden.  KJl*£\.r~L.  Salt  Lake  City. 


>  .  .  .  <      t>  w Hi GG0@8£  08 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


^y4pffi£^fe 


SALxLAKEClTrl 


\ITAIvKBR,   OAKXvE^Y    «Ss   Oo., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Chicago  GUax  Calf  &  Upper  heather 

CARD    AND    FkESH    SPliITS, 


Boston  Store,  16  &  IS  South  Stf 


Chicago  Store,  179  &  181  Lake  St. 


M  SHIELDS  &  Co.  fl 

43  &  45  State  St ,  Chicago.    \j 


V 
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Largest  and  most  com-       BOOKS     8111(1 

plete  Stock — 
Wholesale  and   Retail.       jStatiOnery 

Text  Library  and  Mormon  Books  a  Specially. 


76  S.  Main  Street, 


SALT    LAKE  CITY,    UTAH. 


nTHE^ 


Thomson  5£Mij{  Spice  go.,-* 

\ WORTHS  KUO  MNNVlf  NCTUfttRS  OV  Tttt  ?\NtST 

spices  id  Liii  exiils 

KNOWN    TO    THE    TRADE. 


Proprietors  of  trie  Karn- 
es  ~m  <<a  Brand  of '■= 


RED  CROSS  LYE. 


30,  32,  34,  36,  38.  40  SO.  WATER  STREET, 

CHICAGO.^ 


s 


° IT    IS    THE    I3EST. o 

TRUE    MERIT    HAS    GIVEN 

Blaekwell's  Durham  T obscce 

The.  LARGEST  SALE  of  any  Tobacco  in  th     World. 


fQR  PLEASURE 
«OMF$RT,HEALT" 
SMOKE  THE  01 


,  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

*  DtTFHflM.lV.C. 


THE    CONTRIBUTOR    PREMIUMS, 

volume  •x«'vv:ksXjV:ej. 


Thirty-five  Premiums, 


■       -       -       -       $1200.00. 

We  shall  give  10  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  the  Thirty-five  Wards  having  the  larg- 
est paid  up  h'uoscription  lists  for  The  Contributor,  Volume  Twelve,  on  June  i»t, 
1S91;  the  following  Cash  premiums: 

To  the  Ward  with  the  largest    list, 
"    next  " 


lists, 


$250.00 
IOO.OO 
IOO.OO 

50.00 

50  00 

25.00  each 

20.00     " 


"     Ten  Wards     " 
11  Twenty    " 

Last  year  the  Association  winning  the  first  premium  had  113  subscribers;  the 
one  winning  ihe  1-ist  had  32  subscribers.  But  twenty  premiums  were  distributed. 
Any  Association  sending  Thirty  paid  up  subscriptions,  this  year,  may  hope  to  win 
a  premium.  Now  is  die  time  to  canvass.  Prospectus  and  instructions  to  M.  I.  A. 
officers  and  agents  sent  on  application. 


The  Finest  and  Largest  Variety  of 

edding  (jards 


)# 


#  l**artgr    1  iel^ets 

Printed  in  the  Latest  and  best  Styles. 

p[\erQ\jai)t  priptir^  <?omparvy, 

JOS.    HYRUM    PARRY.   Manager. 
Nearly  opp.  So.  Temple  Gate.  SALT     -LAKE     CIT\  . 


FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG   PRES  , 


DIRECTORS  <T) 

FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG        C 
P.W.MADSEN 
T.W.ELLERBEOK 
BOLIVAR  R08ERT9 
GEO, hf  CANNON 
THOS.W.JENMNGS 
OR.JQS. S.RICHARDS 
OSCAR  H.HARDY 
M.E.CUMMINGS 


P.W.MADSEN    VICEPREST. 


^V,H°Q», 


M.E.CUMMINGS      CASHIER. 


^"^ —  — -  --\  -^ 
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GENERAL     BANKING     BUSINESS. 


piu<^  per  <$ei?t  Interest  paid  09  5av'9$s  Deposits. 

COMPOUNDED    FOUR    TIMES    A    YEAR. 


THE 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
U.  S.  Government  Report,  Aug.  77, 
1SS9. 


STATE  BAM  OF  UTAH. 


SALT   LAKE  CITY. 


CAPITAL,      -      $500,000,00. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,   PRESIDENT. 

w.vr.  i',.  PRESTON,  Vice-President. 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  CashiEE. 


JIRECTORS  I- 


JOSEPH  K.  SMITH.         CHA1  1  OX. 

WILLIAM  H.  ROWK.        NF.PHI  W.  CLAYTON'. 
ABRAHAM  II.  CANNON.  FRANK  V.  TAYLOR. 

SPKNCKR  CLAWSON.    PHILOT.  karnsuorth. 

ELIAS  MORRIS.  RICHARD  W.  YOING. 

HENRY  A.  WOOLLEY. 


Receives  Deposits  Payable  on  Demand. 
Loans-  Money  on  Approved  Security. 
Draws  Exchange  on  all  Principal  Points. 
Pays  5  per  cent,  on  Savings  Deposits. 
Compounds  Interest  thereon  Quarterly. 
Pays  careful  attention  to  Country  Trade. 
Solicits  the  Business  of  the  People  of 
Utah. 


1  i)e  J^cidir)cS In) piercer) t  rious^  or  U tal) 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Trest. 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH.  Vice-Prest. 


RTJLON  S.  WELLS, 

Scc'y  ai.d  Treas. 


-*-  V^ir>t 
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"''">    ... 

DIRECTORS: 

HEBER  J.  GRANT.        JOSEPH  P.  SMITH. 
JOSHUA   T.  CHANT.    FRANCIS  M.  LYMAN 
GEORGE  T.  ODKLL.    JOHN  HENRY  SMITH. 
WILLIAM  W.RITER.     CHARLES  S.  BCRTQN. 
GEORGE  R0MNEY.       JUNICS  P.  WELLS. 
JAMES  SHARP. 


^C*.    


'£>  t  ,.,<•*• 


SALT  LAKE, 
OGDEN, 

LOGAN, 
EAGLE  ROCK, 
MONTPELIER. 


WNAGEMFNT, 
J.  P.  GRAN  r,  Henebal  Manager. 
r,  ODELL,  AaaT.  Uhu 

E.  T.  Won:  I 

S    BBAHCH. 

A.    (. 

\    BBAXCB. 

G.   r..  WRIGHT, 

k-    BItANCH. 

M.  D    WELLS, 

MOK.    Sli'MI'ELISB    BI1ANCM. 


